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Two more nights have been devoted by the Commons, this week, 
to the adjourned discussion on the Irish rate in aid; and the 


—utastion of the Belmecy Wesee™ 208 | from the Consolidated Fund in aid of the local rates—a 


—— has been handled with a roughness that signifies 
i 


ttle respect for it or its authors. The Irish Members differ. 
They generally concur that the money is imperatively necessary ; 
but while some few sanction the Ministerial plan of drawing it 


from the more prosperous unions of Ireland, others wish it to be | 


drawn from England, or at least from the general funds of the | 
| find practical details impracticable. 


United Kingdom. Others hinted at a more stringent measure 
than that of the Government. Mr. M‘Cullagh would sell the 
fee-simple of the land which does not support its own poor, be- 
fore appealing to the rest of Ireland. On the other hand, Major 
Blackall proposed as an amendment an income-tax of sixpence in 
the pound on ail Irish property, in lieu of the general rate on 
property at present liable to poor-rates; and this amendment was 


supported by Lord Lincoln, as more equitable and more produc- | 


tive. It was negatived by 237 to 164; and after some further 
resistance, Lord John Russell’s resolution was carried, by 206 to 
*» 

ot. 

Although he supported the motion of the Cabinet, as such, on 
the ground that money however levied was necessary for imme- 
diate purposes, Sir Robert Peel gave the debate an unexpected 
and interesting turn by hinting at the necessity of a much larger 
measure. The land of Ireland, he argued, cannot be made to sup- 
port its own poor until it is in the hands of owners able and will- 
ing to devote capital to it and to employ labour: such help is not 
to be expected from the present proprietors ; at present more ef- 
fective capitalists will not purchase the land, because of the cost 
and difficulty in obtaining a title; and therefore he suggested the 
appointment of a commission to effect a transfer of all such lands 


as need it—the commissioners to buy up the lands and resell them | 
The idea has occurred to the minds | 


of others, and Sir Robert himself was careful to show that it might | 


with a Parliamentary title. 


be traced as far back as Lord Bacon; but he is the first, in our 
day at least, to bring it distinctly before Parliament. In his 
speech it appears as a mere suggestion, undeveloped and unshaped 
into a practical measure; but it has the merit of turning the dis- 
cussion from mere official clerkship, or the tinkering of prescribed 
regulations, to real statesmanship, or the guidance of national 
affairs according to the actual condition of the country by the 
command of its actual resources. 


tried; and ere long some Ministry must perforce attempt the ob- 
ject which it contemplates. 

Mr. Disraeli has made a great demonstration on behalf of the 
landed interest. On Thursday he proposed his resolution for 
going into Committee, and gave a hint of his plan. The real 
property of the country, he argued, is exclusively charged with 
ten or twelve Juillions sterling, under the name of local taxation, 
for objects not .ocal but national,—the support of the poor, the 
maintenance ci roads, the administration of justice, the erection 
of gaols, &e. On the other hand, from whatsoever cause, the 
landed intere. is admitted to be in a state of serious distress. 
But he did nuv wish to abolish local administration, because it is 
economical, and is connected with our habits of self-government ; 
so he would retain all the present local machinery and plans, only 
he would pay half of all local charges out of the Consolidated 
Fund; thus relieving the landed interest of five or six millions. 
And where would he get the money? asked Mr. Hume. 


Mr. | 


Disraeli did not say ; he gave no details, only promising an Irish | Protectionist demonstration. 


The hint presents itself as a | 
standard by which any future legislation on the subject will be | 








the ¢ gigantic 
| rate in aid levied on the Treasury ; and a step half-way towards 
| the so-much-maligned “ centralization.” 
_Lord Mahon has moved for papers to illustrate Lord Grey’s va- 
cilitating counsels in the matter of transportation, and has urged 
a renewal of that system; and in reply, Sir George Grey says 
that a renewal is under consideration, with no doubt that it will 
be adopted. Lord Mahon asserts that the shocking disclosures of 
1837 have been all contradicted,—which they have not ; and Sir 
| George Grey has a variety of “ opinions” on the subject, one of 
which is that perfection is unattainable : so transportation is to be 
renewed. Reason or substantial evidence in favour of such a con- 
| clusion none was advanced ; it is, we suppose, “all a matter of 


} 


| opinion ”: but it is evident that all parties, including Mr. Glad- 


stone, are quite at sea. 
Mr. Henry Drummond has done good service, by laying before 
| Parliament a bill to effect what a Committee, sixteen years ago, 
| pronounced to be absolutely necessary then, but what Sir John 
| Romilly now all but pronounces to be impossible—a register of real 
property in order to its more facile transfer. The lawyers of course 
object ; not, we believe, from self-interest, but from the false com- 
plication of the present system, which perverts their minds, 
makes them believe complication to be needful for accuracy in- 
stead of hostile to it, and yet alarms them with the increase of 
perplexities, already overwhelming. Many lawyers admit the 
necessity of reforms, “in the abstract” or “in principle,” but 
They confess that changes 
there ought to be, but insist that ¢hey should conduct the process 
of incubation ; which they so manage as to addle every measure. 
To Sir Robert Peel’s suggestion of an Irish commission, Sir 
George Grey characteristically remarked, that all the commission- 
ers must be lawyers, and then their habitual adhesion to technical 
forms would make their delays as bad as those of Chancery. Eng- 
| lish lawyers assume that this evil is inevitable. They forget 
that, in all professions, professional men are seldom the best 
judges of the broad effects of their own art: an actor cannot so 
well perceive the effect of a play as one of the audience can. Nor 
are lawyers essential to law : neither barristers nor solicitors have 
| assisted at the promulgation of the first laws among any nation. 
Indeed, law as it exists among us is not a science, but a highly 
conventional art ; the principles on which it rests are much more 
clearly apparent to the philosopher, the historian, and the politi- 
cian, than to the professional man, whose mind is overlaid by 
technicalities, which to his understanding usurp the place of the 
essence of equity. The practitioners in English law are mostly 
ill-fitted to be law reformers; though some illustrious examples 
of great law reformers among lawyers show that the English 
mind is robust enough to preserve its vigour undepraved; and 
in this very debate Mr. Page Wood proved that the hand 
need not always be coloured like the dyer’s to his trade, 
Mr. Drummond carried the second reading of his bill by a con- 
siderable majority ; but whether he will be able to defend it from 
fatal mutilations by the lawyers in Committee, is very doubtful. 
| Discussions on foreign policy have disclosed another dis- 
| crepancy of feeling in the Cabinet, curiously coincident with that 
}on Lord John’s Irish mesolutions. Lord Stanley interrogating, 
Lord Lansdowne explained that a contractor had been allowed to 
| withdraw arms from Government stores, avowedly to sell them to 
the leaders of the Sicilian insurrection; but he said that per- 
mission had been given through “ inadvertence,” which would be 
confessed to the Neapolitan Government, and repaired if possible. 
The same question was raised by Mr. Bankes in the other House, 


| 


' on moving for correspondence ; but it was met by Lerd Palmer- 


ston in a very different style: instead of a simple admission, like 
that of his colleague in the House of Peers, he entered upon a 
bantering criticism of Mr. Bankes for meddling with matters on 
which he was not duly informed, raised verbal cavils about the 


' terms of the motion, was ostentatious of insisting that the terms 


measure to follow this English one: and the debate stands ad- 


journed till Wednesday next. Mr. Disraeli said nothing of oc- 
cupiers, little of the farmers. A contemporary glorifies him © 
undertaking the reform of our local taxation; but his speech 1. 
dicates nothing of the sort: he seems only to propose a subsidy 


should be altered, and agreed to it when they were so; thus he 
evaded the question, and endeavoured to get up an appearance of 
having defended his conduct and triumphed. Lord Lansdowne 
regrets and extenuates what Lord Paimerston shields and defends. 





While Mr. Disraeli’s agricultural relief scheme was brewing, - 
the farmers had been summoned to great “aggregate ” meeting's 
in London, in response to the call for support of that quasi- 
But the support was curious, It 
was like that of mistrustful sailors, who fearing that the master 
mens to lose the ship, but unable to supply one to take his place, 
set ‘im at the helm with a pistol at his ear, thrust upon him a 

fulness of authority than he desires to be responsible for, 
and obey what he commands with a jealous fidelity. The firmers 
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held a separate meeting on one day, and let fall various expres- 
sions which indicated strong suspicions that the leaders of the 
Protectionist party are neither zealous nor sincere.: re were 
demands for performances-rather tliam professions, in. the shape of 
an unyielding exaction of. Parliamentary concessions to the agri-- 
cultural interest, and especially to the-tenant section of that inte- 
rest; and there were some allusions to the continued exaction of 
exorbitant rents in the teeth of falling prices. Even at the ag- 
gregate meeting, with the Duke of Richmond in the chair and 
several Protectionist Members of Parliament on the platform, this 
spirit of anti-landlordism was not quite concealed. 

The assembled farmers demand repeal of the Malt-tax, which 


Mr. Disraeli repudiates. However, they could themselves accom- | 


lish nothing more substantial than the passing of resolutions. 
hey might, if they pleased, perceive that the want among their 
leaders is not either sincerity or zeal: the Protectionist Members 
have probably as much of either as men belonging to any sec- 
tional “interest”: what they want is power, especially intel- 
lectual influence. They can do nothing, because almost all the 


men who have the power of intellect which compels others to | 
obey its dictates, have adopted other convictions on the subject of | 


protection for agriculture ; so that the adherents to that exploded 
doctrine are, upon the whole, drawn from the softer and feebler 
parts of the lawmaking classes. 





Our Postscript last week announced the disastrous news from 
the Punjaub; and the official accounts, though they do not con- 
cur with the harsh criticism of the private reports, do not afford 
materials for a contradiction, but rather tacitly permit even more 
untoward impressions. If not without pretext or reason, Lord 
Gough's sudden attack on the Sikh force at Chillianwallah is 
justitied neither by adequate precautions, by clearly explained 
purpose, nor by success. His so-called victory over Shere Singh 


was achieved at a toss that has plunged numbers into mourning, | Pr ; gr 
pane INS) | most unparalleled state of things, is that it is not the law of the country. 


and has had the effect of consummating the distrust in his capacity | 


for high command. 

This distrust, indeed, had already reached such a height, that 
at last a successor had been appointed, on the expiry of Lord 
Gough’s formal term of service, in the person of Sir William 
Gomm. Sir William—a respectable Colonial Governor, who, we 
believe, has never even commanded a regiment in action, and in 


that respect cannot present such qualifications as some subalterns | 


in India—was selected by the rule of seniority. 


However, when the news arrived of Lord Gough’s last “ vic- | 
tory,” it was felt that not only must he be superseded, but that | 


his triumph must be repaired by some substantial success, which 
may perhaps bear a soberer title and yet may restore the damaged 
restize of English arms. Accordingly, Sir Charles Napier has 
en selected, on the strength of his exploits in Scinde; a stand- 
ard by which his new career will be judged. As he has been 
appointed in obedience to a kind of popular cry, it might be sur- 
mised that the Directors and the Board of Control did not ac- 
count him the best man: perhaps his fierce fighting propensities 
were as much mistrusted as his propensity to haggle about prize- 
money. If so, there was surely a wider choice without following 
the rule of seniority: if we need not choose our Commanders-in- 
chief as we do our Mayors, neither need we induct every candi- 
date presented by the coarsely-judging “ public.” 





Debates and Proceedings in WBarliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

House or Lorps. Monday, March5. Marriages (Scotland) Bill, read a third time 
and passed—Adjourned 6h. 30m. Tuesday, March 6. 
surgents: British Neutrality discussed—Relief of Distress (Ireland) Bill, read a third 
time and passed—Adjourned at 7h. 15m. Thursday, March 8. Petitions presented— 
Adjourned at5h.55m. Friday, March 9. Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fund 
Bill, and three other public bills— Report of Committee on Bankruptcy Law, presented 
by Lord Brougham—Larceny Acts Amendment Bill reported —Adjourned at 5h. 

{Time occupied in the four sittings 5h. 14m. 
from the beginning of the Session 33h. 59m.) 

Hovse or Commons. Monday, March 5. House in Committee on [rish Poor-laws-- 
Select Committee on Bribery at Elections Bill nominated—Adjourned at 1 h. (Tuesday 
morning.) Tuesday, March 6. Sir Charles Napier’s appointment to the chief com- 
mand in India announced—House in Committee on Irish Poor-laws; Ministerial Re- 
solution passed—Adjourned at. 1h. 45m. (Wednesday morning.) Wednesday, March 7. 
(House met at 12h.) Transfer of Real Property Bill, read a second time— Motion for 
Return of Arms supplied by Government-contractor to the Sicilians—Adjourned at 6h. 
Thursday, March 8, Convict Transportation: Lord Mahon’s Motion for Returns 
Mr. Disraeli’s Motion on Agricultural Relief—Adjourned at 1h. (Friday morning.) 
Friday, March 9. Petitions against repeal of the Navigation Laws: second reading of 
Navigation Bill debated— Adjourned at 12h. 15m. 

[Time occupied in the five sittings 42h. 
from the beginning of the Session 189h. 20 m.] 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF. 
Mr. DisraAkExi began his speech on local taxation by three distinct dis- 
claimers: he did not intend to enter into detailed proof of the distress 
among the agricultural districts—which is generally admitted, and pro- 














nounced even by Mr. Cobden to be severe and terrible; he would not in- | 


quire into the causes of that distress appealing also on that head to Mr. 
Cobden, who admitted that the farmers had not been fairly dealt with; 





| to their own advantage? 


Supply of Arms to Sicilian In- | 





of the parochial or rating year ending on. Lady. day 1848, a sum of not less 
than 10,000,000/. sterling had been levied by direct taxation on the real 
property. of the-country,. under the heads.of. county-rate, highway-rate 
church-rate, and that variety of charges. levied. under the name of poor. 
rate. To these, though not legally a local charge,may be added the land- 
tax; making the whole 12,006,000/. sterling. That amount is levied on a 
rental of 67,000,000/. a year. The Income-tax returns show that the pro- 
perty of England and Wales: possessed by those who have incomes aboye 
150/. a year is of the annual value of 186,888,958/.: Sir Robert Peel had 
calculated the smaller incomes as representing property equal to one-fourth 
of that larger sum; making the total income of the country, under all heads, 
249,000,000/. Now, why should this direct taxation of ten or twelve 
millions sterling be levied exclusively on a portion of the income of the 
country which is little more than a fourth of the whole amount? Mr, 
Disraeli admitted that the possessors of house property in towns, the owners 


| of railway property, and the great trading companies, which supply us 


with water and light, are unduly burdened in the same way; and he called 
on them to support his proposition, by which they would now have an op- 
portunity to get rid of the burden. 

“ Let me entreat that honourable Members will consider this question calmly. 
If it were not in England that it occurred—if we were travelling in a foreign 
country, and for the first time became acquainted with a system of finance so 
remarkable—if we were in a strange land, and heard that, independently of 
taking their share of the whole taxation of the country, there was a private and 
separate revenue to an immense amount assessed on one-fourth part of the whole 
property of the realm—what would be the conclusion you would draw ? You would 
at once conclude that the portion of the country so treated must be the remnant of 
some conquered race—a portion of some oppressed section of the community which 
were rebellious, and had to be reconquered; and that the grievous imposts they 
had to endure were the bitter fruits of a vassalage which not even modern civili- 
zation nor the humanizing effects of political economy could abolish. (“ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.) But who could for one moment suppose that the pay 
ment of those most unjust and extravagant imposts is the peculiar privilege 
of that heartless and rapacious aristocracy, who, we are told, make all 
our laws, and who, according to the doctrines of the most intelligent 
of those who now instruct us—uniformly fashion those laws with a view 
(“ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) But the most 
curious fact of all, and the most anomalous part by far of this al- 


Ancient statutes never for a moment enforced such monstrous doctrines. In the 
famous Act of Elizabeth, all men are called upon to contribute according to their 
means to the support of the poor. Even in me pore modern times, in the 
Act of William and Mary, which first legislatively established the land-tax, this 


| principle was acknowledged. The tax was conventionally designated ‘ a land- 


tax,’ but in point of fact it was a tax upon all kinds of property. Even now it 
extends to offices under the Crown; even now the old offices of the time of Wil- 
liam and Mary pay (if I am rightly informed) a tax of four shillings in the 
— To this day I believe the Judges of the land pay this tax: though I 

ope it is assessed on an allowance such as existed in the time of William and 
Mary, and not on that which prevails in the reign of our own gracious Sovereign. 
And stock in trade only escapes by an annual bill.” 

It does not appear that the objects of this local taxation are of a local 
character. 

“I know of no satisfactory reason why the maintenance of the poor should be 
the duty merely of a locality. To allow the poor to perish of famine, is to pro- 
duce mendicity and violence; and certainly the most convenient way to defend 
your person from assault and your property from robbery, is to enact a Poor-law. 
But I do not understand why, even in that limited view of the case, the contri- 
bution should be levied only on one or even two classes.” ‘The alteration of a 
fashion, or the invention of a machine, may throw whole districts out of employ- 
ment. ‘The rural districts, often held up to public reprobation for their excessive 
pauperism, are generally those parts of the country which were once the seats of 
manufactures now obsolete, “ The fact is, that in those districts the manufactures 
which once flourished and gave employment to hundreds have declined, and left 
the labourers on the land. They are too numerous for the land; it cannot absorb 
them, and thus it is that low wages are to be accounted for. On the contrary, 
in purely agicultural counties wages are not so low, because the population is not 
greater than the land can absorb. You forget that in Lincolnshire, where manu- 


factures are quite obsolete, high wages are to be found.” 


The roads for which the landowner is called upon to pay have been used as 


| much by the commercial{traveller as by the farmer; and the manufacturer might as 


well repudiate the charge as the country gentleman might repudiate the five or seven 
hundred thousand pounds for the “ packet service.” 7e might quite as well say 
that it is the letters from the merchants of London and Liverpool which that 
service is appointed to convey, and that it must be paid by a rate on London and 
Liverpool ; or that harbours of refuge must be paid by a rate on the Cinque Ports. 
But this country gentleman does not take the limited view of finance which the 
Financial Reformers do. He deals with the subject in a wise, generous, and 
national spirit, and cheerfully contributes to expenses which he belives are neces- 
sary for the public weal. 

When Sir Robert Peel finally relieved the county of the remaining charge for 
criminal prosecutions, by which the stranger Tawell was tried at the expense of 
Buckinghamshire, Sir Robert made the concession as the most important act of 
compensation on that occasion. But even after that act of relief, the charges on 


| the county, excepting chiefly certain expenditure on bridges, is made up of out- 


lay on account of the administration of justice—salaries to Coroners and other 
ofticers, improved prison buildings, and so forth. It is not to be denied that the 
advancing philanthropy of the age demands improved buildings and discipline; 
but those are national, not local objects. 

The anomaly has been recognized, and hints have been thrown out of a 
recourse to national rating; but to that Mr. Disraeli objected: the local 


| administration of the funds insures economy, and is intimately connected 


with our habits of self-government. But that is no reason why a particu- 


| lar class should be subjected to the pressure of unjust and unequal taxa- 


tion. The landed interest is said to be favoured in other respects—the 
Probate and Legacy duties would probably be brought forward: he was 
quite willing to let that question be freely investigated, and had no doubt 
that the land would not be found to pay the smallest portion of those 











and he would not inquire into the policy of the recent changes in our com- | t 
mercial system,—though he still retained the opinion that it must end in | posts. 3 : 

national degradation and a financial convulsion. He was not one of those | He should probably disappoint those who had sedulously announced that 
| he was going to move for a Select Committee: if he should induce them 





who would recur to the past by appealing to the passions of a suffering | . ‘ : 
class: wishing the restoration to be permanent, he should await the growth | t0 go into a Committee of the 
of conviction in the country, the effect of public discussion, private inquiry, | !*S adoption. 


failure in the prophesies of political economy, and sharp experience. What 
he insisted upon as his basis was, simply, that after the great changes of 
1846, which so strangely affected the agricultural interests, those interests 
were entitled to an arrangement of taxation which should not press un- 
justly or unfairly upon them; and that the unjust and unfair apportion- 
ment of taxation shall be removed and redistributed. 


A very few statistical details would prove their case. By the accouuts 


whole House, he would propose a plan for 
His object would be to maintain the local administration of 
affairs as it at present exists. He took into consideration the fact that the 
land enjoys some exemptions—amounting indeed to an inconsiderable sum, 
(about 140,0002.,) but which it would be difficult to get rid of altogether. 
He also made his proposition in a spirit of conciliatory compromise; not 
wishing to alter a system which has existed so long, nor to stand upon the 
extreme of right. He should propose, therefore, that, the present sys- 
tem of local administration remaining, and the present levying of rates 
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continuing, the local districts should be responsible for one moiety of this | 
taxation, and that the other moiety should be contributed from the Consoli- | 
dated Fund. «i ; 

Glaucing at the possibility of opposition, he said that he did not expect 
it from Sir Robert Peel, who had recognized tle special burdens on land. 
Neither did he from Lord John Russell, who when announcing to the 
Queen the failure of his attempt to form a Cabinet in 1845, recorded this 





ge— 
a Lord John Russell would have formed his Ministry on the basis of a complete 
free trade in corn, to be established at once, without gradation or delay. He 
would have accompanied that proposal with measures of relief to a considerable 
extent of the occupiers of land from the burdens to which they were subjected.” 
(Loud cheers from the Opposition benches.) A 

Mr. Disraeli did not suppose, therefore, that her Majesty's Ministers | 
would shrink from performing this great act of justice. The farmers 
are not in a mood to be trifled with. They remember that when they | 
asked the House of Commons, twenty years ago, to take off the 
Malt-tax, the Minister said that he could not spare the 3,500,000/ 
which the tax then produced; next year more than 3,500,000/. of 
taxation was taken off other articles by the same Government. In 1835, 
on behalf of the farmers, the present Duke of Buckingham proposed repeal 
of the Malt-tax: on which occasion Sir Robert Peel replied, Take care— 
if you get rid of the Malt-tax, you will have instead a good comfortable 
property-tax. The agricultural Members fled like sheep: they saw visions 
and dreamt dreams; and they came down to the House, and rescinded all 
their promises to their constituents. Well, now they have the “ good com- 
fortable property-tax ” in addition to their other burdens. Do not these 
facts account for the farmers’ distrust of public men? The measures which 
he had proposed that night, however, would enable him to take five or six 
millions of taxation off the real property of the country, and would benefit 
the farmer a hundred times more than the repeal of the Malt-tax. 

Should he be allowed to introduce the measure, he would follow it up 
with another applied in the same spirit to Ireland. 

He concluded with an eloquent warning against perseverance in the 
slight and contempt which have exasperated the landed interest. 

They might rely upon it, that the blood which refused to pay ship-money is 
not to be treated with contempt and impunity. They might for a time survive 
the destruction of territorial influence; but it would be an exception to the prin- 
ciples which seem to rule society, if without that influence they could maintain a 
stable prosperity. Though their ports might be filled with shipping, though their 
factories might smoke in every town and their forges blaze in every village, they 
would fade like the Tyrian dye or smoulder into dust like the Venetian palaces of 
yore. United with the landed interest, they would find a counsellor in every 
trouble, an adherent in difficulty and a champion in danger; a rival only in pa- 
triotism and public-spirit, a sure foundation of enduring prosperity. 

Mr. Disraeli’s resolution was read by the SrpEAKER, as follows— 

“ That the whole of the local taxation of the country fer national purposes falls 
mainly, if not exclusively, on rea! property, and bears with undue severity on the 
occupiers of land, in a manner injurious to the agricultural interests of the 
country, and otherwise highly impolitic and unjust. That the hardship of this 
apportionment is greatly aggravated by the fact, that more than one-third of the 
whole revenue derived from the Excise is levied upon agricultural produce, ex- 
posed, by the recent changes in the law, to direct competition with the untaxed pro- 
duce of foreign countries ; the home producer being thus subjected to a burden of 
taxation which, by greatly enhancing the price, limits the demand for British pro- 
duce; and to restrictions, which injuriously interfere with the conduct of his trade 
and industry. That this House will resolve itself into a Committee to take into 
its serious consideration such measures as may remove the grievances of which 
the owners and occupiers of real property thus justly complain, and which may 
establish a more equitable apportionment of the public burdens.” 

Mr. Hume rose to move an amendment, objecting entirely to Mr. Disraeli’s 
proposition. Mr. Disraeli talked of relieving the landed interest, and said 
nothing of occupiers. He proposed to add 6,000,000/. to the general taxes, 
but did not say where he was to get the money from; though another in- | 
come-tax would not provide it. And as he did not propose to repeal the | 
Malt-tax, Mr. Hume would. He believed that ten millions of taxation | 
could be taken off in the course of a very few years,—namely, the Malt- 
tax, 5,225,0001.; the Hop-tax, 392,000/.; the Window-tax, 1,652,000/.; the 
Soap-tax, 990,000/.; the Brick-tax, 368,000/.; the Paper-tax, 745,000/.; in | 
all, 9,472,000/. But his great object in repealing the Malt-tax was, to 
abolish the Excise altogether; which would itself save a million to the 
country, and incalculably benefit trade. As a substitute for Mr. Disraeli’s 
resolution, he moved to substitute after the first “ That,” these words— 

“*If the local taxation of the country presses unequally on real property, or 
bears with undue severity on the occupiers of land, such inequality and undue 
pressure ought to be removed; but, with the view of granting speedy relief to the 
agricultural and other interests of the country, without detriment to the claims 
of the national creditors, it is the opinion of this House that the public expendi- | 
ture, now excessive, ought to be forthwith reduced; so as to enable Parliament to 
repeal totally the excise duties on malt and hops, and to remove, as far as prac- 
ticable, other burdens which impede the progress of agriculture and of commercial 
industry.” 

Seconded by Mr. Bricur. 

At the instance of Sir CuArLEs Woop, the debate was adjourned to 
Wednesday next. 


Irisu Poor-Law. 

The consideration of the Ministerial plan of a rate in aid was resumed 
on Monday, amidst the general opposition of Irish Members. Major 
BLACKALL moved an amendment, to the effect that an auxiliary fund for 
the relief of the extraordinary distress in Ireland be raised by a rate not 
exceeding 6d. in the pound on all Irish property and income above the 
value of 150/. a year. The Government rate in aid was opposed by Mr. 
M‘NaGuren, as unjust; by Mr. Scutty, as insufficient for its object; by Sir 
Wit.1aM VERNER, as indiscriminate in its pressure on all estates, well or ill 
managed; by Mr. Bourke, as a breach of the spirit of the Union, which re- 
quires that the strong and healthy body [England } should support the weak 
and unhealthy [Ireland] ; by Sir ALEXANDER Brooke, as mischievous. The | 
last speaker, in advocating an absentee-tax, declared his willingness to pay 
the tax for all those parts of his scattered property whereon he did not re- 
side. Mr. CLEMENTS supported a property-tax of 7d., as less onerous than 
arate in aid of 6d. He feared that if Ireland alone had to bear the extra- | 
ordinary expenses entailed by the United Legislature, the English Mem- 
bers would trouble themselves no further to rescue her from her unfortu- 
nate position. Mr. Osborne denounced the Mezentian policy of binding 
the poverty of the West to the industry of the North and South; and he 

w contempt on the Ministerial resort to “that refuge for the desti- | 
tute the Consolidated Fund.” 
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Ministers found supporters in Mr. Wittiam Browns, Mr. Epmunp 
Burke Rocue, and Sir George GREY. 

Sir Roserr Prev also gave his support to the Ministerial resolution; 
the evidence of the papers on the table satisfying him, that if you refuse 
any extrinsic aid, the consequence will be famine, disease, and deaths by 
actual starvation. He thought the other parts of the empire have a fair 
right to call on Ireland herself for a strenuous effort in the present diffi- 
culty; and he referred to the practice in this country of resorting from ex- 
hausted parishes to other parishes in the vicinage for help, to justify a 
resort to the wealthy Irish provinces in aid of the impoverished. The 
precise mode of help he threw into an alternative— 

Of the sum of 1,200,0001. advanced for the building of Union Workhouses in 
Ireland, not more than 36,0001. bas been paid. “ If Ireland would make a vigor 
ous effort to repay the sum advanced for the Union Workhouses at once, instead 
of spreading it over eighteen or twenty years, so that it may be applied in the 
way in which it is proposed to appropriate the sixpenny rate, | am not sure that 
the House would not accept the arrangement, and forego the rate. (Much laugh- 
ter.) Isay again, that if the Irish Members will guarantee the repayment of 
the 1,200,0002 in three months, 1 will vote against the proposition of the Go- 
vernment. (Cheers and laughter.) But if not, I will vote for it, in the absence 
of any other practical suggestion for relieving the urgent necessities of the poor 





| of Ireland.’ 


The most striking incident of the debate was the latter part of Sir 
Robert's speech; in which he turned the discussion on the future state 
of Ireland when the present assistance shall have been expended, and threw 
out the suggestion of a broad practical scheme for diminishing the danger 
which is visible in the prospect. He took the Union of Ballinaas an illus- 
trative case, and drew from the facts concerning it which appear in the 
Parliamentary papers, the conclusions that there is the utmost danger that 
the Irish population will again resort to the precarious potato for their 
chief sustenance, and that large breadths of land are now actually as much 
out of cultivation there as if they had been devastated by an enemy. 

“We have therefore, concurrently, an abandonment of cultivation over wide 
districts, together with the prospect that, unless vigorous efforts be made to im- 
prove both the moral and physical condition of the people, they will continue to 


| rely upon what experience has shown to be a most deceitful article of food, with 


the chance of a recurrence of the calamity, which, for anything we know, may 
not be casual, but the result of some mysterious agency. It appears to me that 
this state of the Ballina Union—and it is but the type of the rest—suggests 


| matter for grave consideration.” In ~ ct of these difliculties, he would—not 
H 


without hesitation—communicate to the House what his impressions were. “ Al- 
most the only thing in which I see a hope of safety is, the introduction of new 
proprietors, who shall take possession of land in Ireland freed from its present 
encumbrances, and enter upon its cultivation with new feelings and inspired by 
new hopes. (Cheers.) 1 wish for no violation of the rights of property. No- 
thing can be more easy than'to suggest remedies if we choose to disregard the 
rights of property, which it is the first duty of a British Legislature to uphold. 
But at the same time, much property in Ireland is, in point of fact, now of little 
value to the proprietors, on account of the encumbrances upon it; and I cannot 
help thinking that it is possible for the Government, with the sanction of the 
House, by taking an enlarged view of the subject, to devise some means by which 
new capital may be introduced into the cultivation of the land in Ireland, and the 
existing proprietors rescued from the disappointment and despair in which they 
are involved. 

“1 revert to a period when a state of things existed in Ireland not very different 
from that which now exists there: I allude to the reignof James the First, when 
the settlement of Ulster took place. At that time a large quantity of land was 
forfeited in six counties of Ireland, but not so large a quantity as, I believe, 
might now be obtained in the West of Ireland by an arrangement with the pro- 
prietors—an arrangement devoid of injustice, to which no objection would be 
made. The lands forfeited after the rebellion of Tyrone, in the counties of Done- 
gal, Tyrone, Derry, Fermanagh, Cavan, and Armagh, amounted to 500,000 acres. 
The transaction is described in nearly the same manner by all contemporary his- 
torians, but I think the best account is to be found in Carte’s Life of Ormonde. 
That author says— These counties had suffered exceedingly in the war, and 
were reduced to a very desolate condition. The country was fall of woods and 
fastnesses, which on favourable junctures would give encouragement to rebels, 
and at all times serve as a retreat to robbers. Great numbersof the inhabitants 
had perished by the sword—much greater by famine; the rest were reduced to 
so extreme a poverty that they were not able, if willing, to manure the ground; 
so that the lands laid waste in time of war were likely to continue so in time of 
peace.” This description, excepting that part which refers to woods and forests 
affording shelter to robbers, is very applicable to the state of Connanght and 
many parts of the West of Ireland. Sir Arthur Chichester was the Lord-Deputy 


| at the period in question, He caused surveys to be taken; and it was decided 


that the lands to be transplanted should be divided into three proportions of 2,000, 
1,500, and 1,000 English acres, and these escheated lands were disposed of to 
104 English and Scotch, 56 servitors, and 286 natives, all of whom gave bond to 
the Government for the performance of covenants. The Lord-Deputy caused a 
parochial church to be erected, and a glebe set out according to the size of the 
parish for each incumbent. The plantation was extended to Leinster. Great 
injustice was done to individuals by this proceeding ; but, says Carte, ‘ The grie- 
vances of particular persons did not prevent the general good intended to the 
kingdom by these plantations. In consequence of which, lands were cultivated 


| and greatly improved, towns and villages built, trade and commerce carried on 


and extended. The people in general, weaned gradually from their former idle 
and disorderly life, began to learn and practise civility, to apply themselves to 


| business, to use labour and industry in their several stations, and to relish the 
| sweets of peace.’ 


“If it be possible to make any new settlement similar to that of Ulster, 
my earnest advice, which I ain sure will be in unison with the universal feel- 
ings of the House, is that no religious distinctions should be allowed to enter 
into the arrangement. (Cheers.) It may, perhaps, be impossible to apply the 
rinciple of the arrangement to the extent to which it was carried in James the 
‘irst’s time; but unless it be applied to some degree, there is no hope of the 
future improvement of Ireland. If you choose to leave the present proprietors 
in possession of their property, hardly receiving a nominal rent, encumbered 
with debt, with every discouragement to exertion, and so overwhelmed 
with rates that it is impossible to find a purchaser or occupant, 
then I see no hope for the salvation of Ireland. But if, through the Government 
or Parliament, you can establish some intermediate agent to get possession of that 
property on equitable terms, and then can arrange for the redistribution of it, I 


| should see some hope of her salvation. An act was passed last session to give fa- 


cilities to the acquisition of property in Ireland; but I fear that, in consequence of 
the alterations introduced into the measure in the Lords, its object of introducing 
new proprietors into Ireland will be defeated. 1 very much fear that, if you rely 
merely on individual purchases, you will make no great advance. It appears to 
me, it might be prudent to appoint some commission fur the purpose of consider- 
ing the whole subject, and the possibility, by their advice and intervention, oi 
effecting the change in property which I believe to be indispensable to any great 
improvement of that country. (“ J/ear, hear!”) 1 earnestly advise you, then, 
to consider whether you cannot, by the intervention of some such commission as 
that I have mentioned, facilitate the arrangements for the transfer of property. I 
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have read the rules of the Court of Chancery: I dare say they may be very pro- 
per; but every one would say, ‘If you can give me only a nominal guarantee of 10 

r cent for my outlay, I will go anywhere else.’ Cannot you assist by the 
intervention of a ission posed of men of the highest character? Surely 
you could find men who would gratuitously devote their time to rescue Ireland 
from this state—who would be the medium between the proprietor and the pur- 
chaser? The condition of twenty of these unions is so wretched, that you find 
yourselves either unable to trust the local Guardians, or that they are throwing 
up their appointments and you are trusting to Vice-Guardians to administer the 
Poor-law in those districts. Would it not be possible, by the intervention of some 
such commission as that I have spoken of, to assist in solving the legal difficul- 
ties—to consider what arrangements should be made for the transfer of property, 
to suggest the mode in which it could be effected; giving hereafter a title that 
should not be liable to question ; seeking the aid of Parliament for that purpose ; con- 
firming the title in some shape or other ; limiting the amount of charge on account 
of the poor-rates to which those lands should be subject; giving a guarantee, as far 
as you can, against any violation of property, and also against legal disturbance on 
account of flaws in the title? I, for one, should see with great satisfaction the 
Government interposing with the intention of redistributing that great estate 
which is on sale in Connemara—I mean the estate of Mr. Martin. What do I see 
now? I am obliged to support 2,500 ablebodied men; and that will continue for 
some time. Suppose I could make any amicable arrangement for facilitating the 
transfer of the property. Here, then, is fertile land going out of cultivation be- 
cause the charge upon it is so heavy that no person, as tenant or occupant, will 
cultivate it. What is the prospect, then? The people are clinging to the potato, 
and, that failing them, there is but the unsatisfactory remedy which the noble 
Lord offered, of an incursion of paupers into Scotland or England. But depend 
upon it, you will have the ablebodied men coming to interfere with the ablebodied 
labourers of this country, while all the women and children will be left on the 
land, demanding relief from the poor-rates. I think it improbable that any per- 
son will purchase that property without the intervention of a third party: with 
the uncertainty of the poor-rate, who would have anything to say to it? What 
is the use of continuing it in the family? I have not the slightest doubt 
that the present proprietors, whoever they are, would be willing to do what they 
could for its improvement; but to have those 2,500 men transferred to some 











the Court of Chancery. These were some of the observations which it occurred 
to him to make with reference to the right honourable Baronet’s proposition: but 
any suggestion arising from that quarter must necessarily carry great weight 
with it, and was entitled to the fullest consideration. 

Viscount CasTLEREAGH proposed that the Chairman should report pro- 
gress. Lord Jonn Russetx opposed any prolongation of the debate, 
which had already reached the third night. On a division, there appeared 
251 against, and 104 in favour of adjournment; and Lord John, “con$ 
sidering the largeness of the minority,” withdrew his resistance.—Adjourned 
till Tuesday. 

On Tuesday, the opposition to Ministers was maintained by Mr. Gro- 
GAN, Captain Jones, Mr. Frencu, Mr. Conotry, Lord CASTLEREAGH, 
Mr. M‘Cutvacu, and Mr. St. Georce. Mr. Morcan Joun O'Connett 
supported Major Blackall’s amendment, but to vote for Ministers if the 
amendment were negatived. Mr. Moore supported the rate in aid. Some 
of these Members expressed approbation of Sir Robert Peel's scheme,—as 
Mr. Grocan and Lord CastLtereaGu; Mr. Morcan Jonn O'Connxett, 
who thought that its proposal entitled Sir Robert to the title of a real bene 
factor to Ireland: but Mr. ConoLty and Colonel Dunne disapproved it, 


| the former as a spoliation, and the latter as impracticable. 


other proprietor, who would do nothing for the future improvement of | 


the property, would be a great evil. But suppose I had an intelligent 
commissioner by whose intervention that property might pass into the 
hands of proprietors who would employ those men in the improvement of 
the estate,—and I believe that, in the district of Connemara, there are val- 
lies as fertile as in any other part of Ireland—if, I say, 1 could appoint 
an intelligent and able commissioner, who, for a time, would take possession 
of that property—who would open means of communication—who would, if you 
please, divide it, giving security for ten or fourteen years to come that the amount 
of poor-rates should not be exceeded, and calling into action the labour of those 
men,—then I am laying the foundation of future prosperity, introducing new men 
into the country, and avoiding that which, I think, was a fatal defect in the act 
of James the First, namely, the establishment of a religious distinction. (*‘ //ear, 
hear!”) I would give to all persons equal advantages, and would not make any 
attempt to remove them from the soil on account of their religious views. In 
that way I would infuse new blood into Ireland, new enterprise, and a new divi- 
sion of property; and I would give a stimulus to industry, by guaranteeing the 
future proprietor against being sunk and overwhelmed by the amount of the poor- 
rates. I see no other mode than some measure of that kind that could be adopted 
to mitigate the present evil. I greatly doubt whether, under the bill of last ses- 
sion, any amount of property has been sold. I greatly doubt whether you must 
not have some intermediate authority between the present proprietors and the new 
purchasers.” 

When James the First determined on the occupation of Ulster, he con- 
sulted Lord Bacon; and Bacon wrote a treatise, in which, as might be 
expected, there are many extravagant and fulsome compliments to James, 
and some ridiculous proposals, but upon the whole, some most valuable 
suggestions,—a treatise which, on account of its prophetic sagacity, is well 
worth the consideration of the present race of men, more enlightened by 
the science of these days. 

Bacon says—“ Of all things, a commission is most necessary, both to direct 
and appease controversy.” That is, he would not have trusted to these particular 
Guardians or Vice-Guardians, acting in individual parishes without concert, 
strugvling against the greatest difficulties; doing all they can, but still without 
any mutual coéperation. He goes on to say—‘‘ The commissioners should for a 


certain time reside in some habitable town in Ireland, near the country where the | 


plantations are to be.” But, with the perception of a man long in office, he evi- 


comuissioners for the purpose, for we bave a capital Privy Council, who will do | 


all the duty and save the expense”; and so, with his habitual sagacity, he goes 
on to observe—“ When I speak of a Council of Plantations, I mean some persons 
chosen on whom the labour may rest; for although your Majesty has a grave 
and sufticient Council in Ireland, yet that applies not to the purpose whereof I 
speak.” And he says that greater expedition, and a more perfect execution and 
realization of the matters to be considered, will be secured by leaving them in the 
hands of those who have paid exclusive attention to them. 

Mr. Epmunp Burke Rocue did not anticipate much benefit to Ireland 
from such plantations; but qualified his remark— 

It the object were to create an independent yeomanry in Ireland, he believed 


present proprietors, who had manifestly neglected their duty hitherto, and put in 
their place another set without taking some security that they would not follow 
exactly the same course as their predecessors, he feared that evil would be done 
in place of good. If the right honourable gentleman really wished to regenerate 


| liable to it. 


The only speech demanding separate notice was that of the Earl of 
Lixcotn; who at considerable length criticized the plan of Ministers, and 
stated his reasons for supporting Major Blackall’s amendment. 

He commented on the extraordinary assertion of Lord John Russell, that in 
distresses over which the Legislature had no control, prosperity has always re- 
turned after a short time: and he pointed, in contradiction, to the cases of the 
Wiltshire villages, still overpeopled and miserable as when first deserted by the 
cloth-manufacture on its removal to Yorkshire; to the Spitalfields weavers; and 
the still languishing population of the Western Isles, deprived of their kelp ma- 
nufacture. But even supposing Lord John’s anticipation should be correct here, 
it could only be so on the supposition that the potato should again become pro- 
lific, and be the renewed reliance of the ignorant population; which farther im- 
plied a renewal of the conacre system. Now, a revival of the potuto, if accom- 
panied by the conacre system, would, in the opinion of every gentleman connected 
with Ireland, be as great a calamity as could befal the country. He could not 
agree that this would probably be only a temporary and sufficient grant; a peru- 
sal of the Parliamentary documents led him to the conclusion that it would not 
be temporary, and that the sum of 250,000/. would not meet the deficiency—that 
further grants from the Exchequer would be needed, and that this sixpenny rate 
would have to be raised to a shilling. The facility of thus raising the rate is a 
chief cause of the apprehension which is felt in Ireland in regard to it. He al- 
luded to the principle of equivalent taxation ; which he thought unsound alto- 
gether, but especially so here; for even if the equivalent could be struck 
between Ireland and England, the principle failed as between the com- 
mercial and landed classes of Ireland itself. The class connected with 
the Irish land has already been taxed most heavily, while the commer- 
cial class has been taxed most lightly: in many cases this sixpenny rate 
would have to be paid out of what was next to no income at all. The feel- 
ings of the people were unwisely disregarded. Not only Ulster and Lein- 
ster oppose it, but the districts which are more likely to be recipients than 
payers of the rate. He commented on the general inequality of the rating through- 
out Ireland, and the injustice of the present assessments, which would be aggra- 
vated by the imposition of this rate. These were the objections which attached 
most strongly to the Government plan. But it is absolutely necessary that aid 
should be given, and it is right that Ireland should give it: an income-tax would 
afford the means of accomplishing the object in view, with more justice to those 
who paid and less mischiet to those who received. The objection that machinery 
is wanted is trivial: adequate machinery could be found in a very short time. 
As totime: if Lord John Russell had adhered to his proposal as made to the 
Committee, this objection would have force, but he had completely altered his 
proposition, and time would now be gained rather than lost by the tax in the place 
of the rate; for the rate would not be levied till autumn, whereas the tax, being 
retrospective, would be leviable from the Sth of April, and would produce a larger 
sum. 

If the amendment were carried, he should propose to fix the income-tax in Ire- 
land at the same amount as in England—7d. in the pound. 

Lord Joun Russet briefly replied to some of Lord Lincoln's remarks. 
He defended the Poor-law valuation in Ireland; and quoted the evidence of 
Mr. Griffith to show that on the whole it works well. As to the relative 
time at which the tax and the rate could be obtained, Lord Lincoln seemed 


dently fears the Secretary of State would say, ‘There is no need of appointing | to forget that the tax, if levied in Ireland, would not mean that in April 


next it should be forthcoming, but that from that time property should be 
The tax would not be payable till October, and in practice 
would not be in the Exchequer till January. Then the machinery would 
tuke considerable time and arrangement to bring into action; and it would 
be impossible to predict the probable produce of the first levy. 

The House divided, and negatived the amendment, by 237 to 164; ma- 


| jority for Ministers, 73. 


Irejand, let him face the question of tenure of land; let him bring in a bold, prac- | 


tical measure to enable the money of the farmers and yeomen, which was at pre- 
sent lying idle in the savings-banks, to come into connexion with the land which 
was lying untilleé; and he would not only benefit the country at large, but do 
great credit and honour to himself. 

Sir GEorGE Grey entirely concurred in the opinion that the remedy 
for the disastrous state of things existing in the unions of the West of Ire- 


land was the transfer ofthe great bulk of the property from the hands of | 


those who had inherited it overwhelmed with burdens, with incomes insuf- 
ficivit to enable them to discharge the duties of proprietors, to others pos- 
sessed of capital sufficient to furnish employment to the people on their 
estates and to insure the proper cultivation of the soil. 

The right honourable Baronet said that he would do nothing which was in- 
consistent with the rights of property: but experience showed how strongly the 
influence of education and of long-cherished habits inclined Common Law and 


Mr. ReyNoLps proposed to add to the resolution, words charging an- 
nuities, salaries, and rent-charges; and he persisted in a division, despite 
the advice of Mr. Rocugr, Mr. Spooner, and Mr. Starrorp; the last of 


that some good would be done; but if they merely bought the estates from the | whom acknowledged that they (the Opposition) had been defeated by a 


large majority, and thought it more respectful not to further oppose the 
bringing in of the bill. Mr. Reynolds was defeated by 212 to 51. 

Colonel Dunne then demanded a division on the main question. Carried, 
by 206 to 34. 

Convict TRANSPORTATION. 

Lord Manon, engaging the attention of the House of Commons on the 
subject of convict transportation and discipline, moved for Lord Grey's 
“ instructions” of 1846, 1847, and 1848, as a basis to his observations. 
He rejoiced that Earl Grey had at last adopted the principle which he not 
long ago in no measured language condemned; but it was to be observed 
that he had changed his views on transportation five times in twenty 
months. All the difficulties of the subject arose from two despatches by 
Lord John Russell, abolishing assignments in the Australian Colonies and 
transportation to New South Wales—on the strength of evidence taken by 


| Sir William Molesworth’s Committee, which has since been fully contra- 


dicted. Prisoners accumulated in the hulks at home, and the dense stream 


| of convicts turned solely into Van Diemen’s Land, bred a moral pestilence. 


Chancery lawyers to consider all the forms employed in their profession essential | 


to the maintenance of the rights of property. Much benefit would be experienced 
if purchasers were relieved from the dread of competing for the purchase of es- 
tates encumbered with an accumulation of arrears of poor-rate; and one of the 
propositions which his noble friend intended to submit to the Cominittee up-stairs 
would be directed to that object. If, in accordance with the right honourable 
Baronct’s suggestion, a cominission should be appointed to decide upon all 
questions of property, the members of it must be es rs; and in that case the 
pace delay would 


Norfolk Island was ill-managed—hardened ruffians left in dark aud undi- 
vided dormitories, while the officers enjoyed their evenings by themselves; 
and the most appalling horrors arose. Mr. Gladstone was obliged to esta- 
blish the colony of North Australia, projected by Lord Stanley; suspend- 
ing transportation to Van Diemen’s Land for two years. 

Lord Grey entered office in November 1846; and between that date and 
June 1848 he changed his policy five times. On the 15th of November 
1846, he countermanded the North Australian project; on the 5th of 


experienced as was now complained of with reference to | February 1847, he wrote to Sir William Denison that transportation to 
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Van Diemen’s Land was not to be renewed; and on the 5th of March he 
pronounced those steps to be “a virtual abolition of the system of trans- 
rtation.” In April 1848, he wrote to Sir William Denison that Van 
Diemen’s Land was entitled to compensation to neutralize the influx of | 
convicts, and he proposed a grant of 10,000/. to aid free emigration to that 
colony: about a month later, he said Van Diemen's Land was to have ouly 
of the grant, the rest going to colonies that received no convicts at all: 
afterwards he decided that Van Diemen’s Land should have the whole 


t. 

Lord Mahon wanted to know what the Government is now doing in the 
matter. He insisted that the convict ought not to be set free in the country 
where his crime is committed. One prominent cause of the Paris revolu- 
tion of February 1848, was the accumulation of convicts freed from Tou- 
Jon and Brest. In this country the accumulation of prisoners causes se- 
rious inconvenience: at York the Magistrates are refusing to commit pri- 
soners to the overcrowded gaols. Lord Mahon advocated a rev ival of 
North Australia, the use of convicts as pioneers of free emigration, and a 
renewal of the assignment system. In 1841, 23,000 souls were added to 
the population of New South Wales, yet the cry was for more; and in 
1847 the colonists complained that society was disorganized for want of 
labour. Hopes of obtaining free labour in sufficient abundance prove fal- 
lacious. The Bishop of Tasmania pointed to assignment as the best form 
of transportation, the most effective and most manageable. And the truly 
valuable book of Mr. Gibbon Wakefield bears striking testimony in favour 
of assignment. In conclusion, he stated his opinion that the mistake of all 
Colonial Ministers is their aiming at a perfect system of convict manage- 
ment: the least objectionable plan should be carried into effect—* Optimus 
ille est qui minime movet.” 

Mr. Herpert took the opportunity of calling attention to the hor- 
ribly overcrowded state of the Irish gaols. 
confined in prisons calculated to receive only 5,685. In one prison, 582— 
including 26 lunatics—in room for 86. The deaths in the Irish prisons in 
1845 were 81, in 1847 they were 1,315. 

Sir GeorGe Grey claimed his share of responsibility for the change of 
counsel imputed to Lord Grey; and proceeded to explain what had been 
done in the matter, from the point in which he had left it in 1847. Govern- 
ment steadily acted upon the principle that the most strictly penal part of 
the convict system, that of personal restraint before obtaining ticket-of- 
leave, ought to be passed in this country, where a more vigilant super- 
intendence can be maintained than in the Colonies; and he adhered to his 
opinion, citing authorities in corroboration, that separate imprisonment 
for a limited period (say one year, or at the most eighteen months) 
is most valuable for the punishment and reformation of the criminal; 
deriving its great value, however, from the religious instruction and the 
zeal and character of the officers who carry it out. Independently 
of Pentonville, and 800 cells at Millbank, there are now about 1,200 at 
Wakefield and other places; and if the period of separate confinement be 
abridged, a smaller number of cells might suffice. 
evils of the hulks, and regarded imprisonment in them as only a temporary 
expedient. But prison establishments for penal labour are formed at Port- 
land, Bermuda, and Gibraltar. There the regulations of Government 
will be strictly enforced. One half of the term of sentence will expire 
before the ticket-of-leave is granted; subject, however, to abridgment or 
extension according to the conduct of the convict, a scale being hung up in 
the cell of each convict to show him the prospect he has. No convict 
will be sent to a colony unless he has a recommendation from the Governor 


| should find Members go with him. 


| 


There are now 12,883 persons | 


| registry is to make an absolute title. 


He agreed as to the | 


of the establishment on the score of his conduct; he will be obliged to re- | 


main in the colony to which his ticket-of-leave applies, and to repay a 
certain sum to Government towards the cost of his conveyance. Nortolk 
Island will be retained as a place of ulterior punishment for offences com- 
mitted by prisoners under sentence. A removal of prisoners from this 
country will shortly relieve the temporary pressure on the gaols. ‘The 
pressure on the Irish prisons arises from a permanent cause—the insufli- 


ciency of the prisons; but additional dépéts at Spike Island and elsewhere | 


will provide for 750 more convict prisoners. The colony of North Austra- 
lia was a doubtful experiment; the project of forming a population out of 
exiles has proved a failure, and has been abandoned, after the expenditure 
of 15,0007. The subject of renewing transportation is certainly under 


of lawyers at this second-reading stage—“ the lawyers as a body have no 
reason to be dissatisfied with things as they are.” On the other haud, he 
bespoke professional sympathy by his rational apology for the main evil of 
the present system—*the inordinate length of recitals.” That evil was 
one arising out of the follies of the clients themselves; who, with a view 
of indulging the vanity of founding families and perpetuating names, aimed 
at providing for every possible contingency that might happen to every 
child that they had, or that they or any of their descendants might have 
in all time to come. The length of a recital depends on the matter to be 
recited; and hence the prodigious extension of narrative allusions and 
limiting provisions. But the worst of it is, that the system makes us a 
solicitor-ridden people: no man can know any more about his own land 
than about the land of China. You take the paper your solicitor brings, 
and you give it as your “act and deed,” knowing no more about it than 
the blushing bride who is led forward under a veil to put her name to the 
marriage-settlement. The expense of transfer amounts to a tax varying 
from 17 per cent, which is low, to 30 or even 33 per cent of the fee-simple 
value. The only cure is to have a register of titles, and a system of trans- 
fer by entries in that register; just as at present they make sales of stock 
in the Public Funds. 

Mr. Drummond then developed the details of his plan; which he would 
make voluntary only, as it would be right to begin the change in a cau- 
tious manner. LHe appealed to the House to aflirm the principle of a 
simple and economical mode for transferring real property: that principle 
granted, he would expand or contract his measure in Committee, as he 
Ile must find out what the House 
would Jet him do, and then find the best means of doing it—for you cannot 
bore a hole with a saw, nor cut down a tree with a gimlet: he would shape 
his bill like a pair of lazy tongs, by which persons are able to catch small 
objects a long way off. 

The SoLiciroR-GENERAL, while expressing his full concurrence in the 
principle of a general registry—a project supported by almost all eminent 
lawyers, :uther than opposed, as Mr. Drummond would imply—opposed 
this bill, as a hopeless failure both in principle and detail; and he went 
into a criticism of its aim and machinery. In the first place, it does not 
appear what the bill intends to register: all authorized “ documents” are 
to be registered, but there is no definition of “ documents”; and it would 
seem that an applicant may demand registry of any documents or evidence 
which he may think of importance to his title—such, for instance, as relate 
to acts of waste committed by strangers. ‘The bill does not define what it 
means by “ owner,” nor require that a person should prove himself owner 
in order to entitle him to register; and thirty years’ possession after 
So that an owner who is only 
tenant for life under a settlement, might by registry and thirty years of 
waiting gain an absolute title to the fee in place of his life-interest; or a 
right of way over Mr. Drummond's own park might be registered by any 
stranger, and after thirty years it would be absolute and indefeasible: for 
the notice required, to be published in the Gazette is no protection to per- 
sons who never red that publication. These and other defects are the 
more serious from the fact that the registration intended is not local. The 
Commission now engaged on the subject is about to present its report; and 
a body of evidence will then be obtained of immense value in the attempt 
to amend this branch of the law. He pressed Mr. Drummond to withdraw 
the present bill altogether, as unimproveably bad both in principle and 
detail. 

Mr. Pace Woop characterized the opposition to the bill as one of detail 
only: the principle of it was conceded, and the clauses might be improved 
in Committee. 

The Solicitor-General said there were two distinct modes of dealing with a 
general registry,—tfirst, by creating a new system of law, under which property 
should be transferred on the register; and secondly, by adhering to the old sys- 
tem, and allowing the registration only of proper documents: the learned geutle- 
inan objected that the bill combined both those modes. But it is an advantage 
rather than a defect that parties should have an option: the Legislature would 
be able to take a decided course, one way or other, when it appeared how the 
choice of those parties generally was determined. The Solicitor-General objected 
further, that it was not said what one might register. But parties were not to 
be compelled to register their title at all originally: whenever land should be on 


| the register, the title would thenceforth be a registered title, and that registration 


consideration, and the attention of Government will be given to it; also to | 


the subject of increasing free emigration by inducing prison convicts to 
save money out of their wages for that purpose. He had no doubt, how- 
ever, that transportation must be continued, subject to the modifications at 
present under the consideration of the Government. 


cient and severe punishment. 
Sir Joun Pakincron urged the introduction of Captain Maconochie's 
system into our gaols. 


under persons who had proved the most ineflicient instruments; but its 
evils are disappearing under the energetic and intelligent administration of 
Sir William Denison. He received with great satisfaction the announce- 
ment that transportation was to be renewed. Le objected to the plan of 
compressing convicts into limited spaces, which gives a convict character to 


| could be best answered by improvements in Committee. 


the whole community ; and urged Government to have as many receptacles | 


for convicts as possible. 

In reply to Mr. Ewart, Sir GeorGe Grey said that the three colonies 
to which convicts have recently been sent with tickets-of-leave are Van 
Diemen’s Land, New South Wales, and the Cape of Good Hope. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF ConveYANcING Law: Generat Recisrry. 

Mr. Henry Drummonp prefaced his motion for the second reading of 
the Real Property Transfer Bill by a rapid glance, enlivened with charac- 
teristic facetiae, at the historic causes out of which the present complicated 
system of “ conveyancing” has arisen. He ran over the seizure of all the 
land in the island by the Norman Conqueror, and division of it into fiefs; 
the subdivision of it by his followers into baronies, manors, and estates, all 
held on the condition of military service; the restrictions put on changes 
in ownership by the original condition of each grant, which was founded 
on & personal trust that must be maintained between the giver and receiver; 
the relaxations of that condition which grew up with the decay of the mi- 
litary spirit, and the devices of trusts and nominal ownership invented in 
later times to escape from the rigour of feudal principles inconsistent with 
modern requirements but still unrepealed by direct legislation. He con- 
ciliated the unprofessional part of the House by denouncing the interference | 


was to be fullowed out by registering every subsequent transfer and transaction. 
The next objection arose from a singular misapprehension: it was said any person 
could register himself as owner of a property under a thirty years’ title, when the 
title became indefeasible. But the 22d clause enacted, that any person who re- 
gistered under a false title should be held guilty of felony, as if he tendered a 


: . | forged deed. 
Mr. Hume contended that transportation ought to be rendered an efli- | ae yess 


So most of the other objections were directed to matters of detail, and 
None of them 
would justify the House in rejecting this bill, unless the Solicitor-General 


p . , | would engage to introduce a Government measure in its place. 
Mr. GLapsrone observed, that the probation system had been tried I 


Sir GeonGe Grey stated, that the members of the Government had 
always supported the principle of a registry, and would do all they could 
to give practical effect to the forthcoming recommendations of the Com- 
mission: but it would be unreasonable fur Government to pledge itself to 
legislate. 

Mr. HeNLry considered that the scheme of a registry promised no ad- 
vantages: he did not find that in this country property in registered coun- 
ties was more valuable than elsewhere. Mr. MuLLincs opposed the present 
scheme. Mr. Ewart and Mr. Munrz gave it general support. 

The Arronney-GeNERAL moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. The House negatived this, by 55 to 45; and the 
announcement of the numbcrs was cheered. The bill was then read a se- 
cond time. 

Bririsu INTERVENTION IN SICILY. 

Replying to Lord Srantey, on Tuesday, the Marquis of Lanspowne 
stated that there was undoubtedly some foundation for the report that a 
Government arms-contractor had been allowed to receive back arms out of 
Government stores in order to furnish them to the Sicilian Government de 
facto, in pursuance of a contract made with that Government. 

But when the permission so given came to be considered with more care by the 
members of the Government, although it did not appear to them to amount to an 
act of direct interference in hostilities, it appeared so liable to misconstruction as 
an act of indirect interference, that they came to the deliberate opinion that it 
was matter of regret that that permission had not been withheld; and, in consi- 
deration of the preéminent power of the British Government in comparison with 
that of the Government of Naples, they determined that the British Government 
should be beforehand in tendering to the Government of Naples satisfaction, if 
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satisfaction should be required. Our Government was therefore fully authorized, 
if called upon, to explain the amount and extent of its interference, and to state 
that it had occurred through inadvertence, and that measures had been taken to 
prevent the recurrence of any such inadvertence in future. 

Lovd Brovguam objected to the frequent use of the term “ Sicilian Go- 
vernment”; 
insurgents to be the Sicilian Government, than he should consider Smith 
O'Brien’s Committee the Irish Government. Lord LANspowne explained, 
that the term was not an acknowledgment of the Government of the in- 
surgents, but was an expressiou of the notorious fact that the Government 
of the insurgents was the Provisional Government of Sicily. 

The subject was made a topic of debate in the House of Commons also, 
on a formal motion by Mr. Bankes, on Wednesday, for 

. ee + + «= “an account of all Ordnance stores returned from that de- 
partment to any contractor in the year 1848, for the purpose of being sent to the 

ilian insurgents in arms against her Majesty's ally the King of the Two Sici- 
lies, with the consent of her Majesty's Government.” 

Mr. Bankes reviewed generally the conduct cf our relations with the 
Italian Sovereigns; especially criticizing the policy of Lord Minto’s mission, 
and the mode in which the mission was carried out. 

Lord PALMERSTON replied, with somewhat of tartness in his manner, by 
a general defence of his Italian policy; not overlooking some inaccuracies 
of detail which he pointed out in Mr. Bankes’s remarks. In guarded lan- 
guage he vindicated the proceedings of the Sicilians, as defenders of vio- 
lated rights, rather than as rebels against legal government; and he launched 
into an oratorical glorification on the theme of this country’s stability 
amidst genera! revolution, with a view to assume the credit of a vigorous 
and influential Governmental policy at home and abroad. 

Mr. Jonn O'Connecy and Mr. Hume each found in Lord Palmerston's 
remarks a handle whereby to bring in the topics of Repeal and Retrench- 
ment,—the first, in his defence of national right to demand independence 
for Ireland; the second, in his hightlown description of the moral power and 
influence of his country abroad, which would obviate the necessity for great 
physical armaments. 

Lord Joun Russewt corrected erroneous impressions of what had oc- 
curred in the Cabinet on this question. 

It was assumed, “that it appears from the statement of a noble friend of mine 
in another place, that the Cabinet had differed from my noble friend (Lord Pal- 
merston) in opinion, and that what the latter thought a right course of proceeding 
they thoughta course not justifiable. Nothing of this kind occurred. Some months 
ago, my noble friend received this application from the Ordnance. I suppose at the 
time he did not pay exceding attention to it, and he said he thought there was no 





he should no more consider the Government of the Sicilian | 


{ to national retrenchment. 


objection to granting the application,—not that the stores of the Queen should | 


be entirely denuded and that this country should be left without arms, but that 
the eight or nine guns asked for should be given back to the contractor. Some 
time afterwards, my noble friend said to his colleagues, that he did not think that 
that proceeding could be strictly justified; and he proposed that instructions 
should be given to our Minister at Naples to offer an explanation, if called on, and 
to express regret for what had been done. So far, then, from there being any 
difference between my noble frierd and his colleagues, it was at the suggestion of 
my noble friend himself that this latter determination was taken.” 

Lord PALMERSTON was quite willing to grant the return; but he ob- 
jected to the use of expressions tending to pledge the House to Mr. Bankes's 
political opinions: he proposed to amend the motion by the omission of 


such words as “ the Sicilian insurgents in arms against her Majesty's ancient | 


ally.” Mr. Bankers consented to omit the word “ insurgent”; and pro- 
posed to substitute for the words “ her Majesty’s Government,” at the end 
of the motion, the words “ her Majesty's Secretary for Foreign Aflairs,” 
as he understood it was inaccurate to say that the arms were issued with 
the “ consent of her Majesty's Government.” 

Lord PaLmEerstTon did net adopt this suggestion, but called for a 
division; and his amendmeut was carried, by 124 to 39. The amended 
motion was then agreed to. 

Corrurt ELEcTIoNs. 

The following Members were nominated on Monday to form the Com- 
mittee on the Bribery at Elections Bill— 

Sir John Pakington, Lord Ashley, Sir Frederick Thesiger, Mr. Bouverie, Vis- 
count Mahon, Mr. Brotherton, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Legh. 

On the motion that Sir John Hanmer be one of the Committee, Colonel 
Srprnorp divided the House: but the division showing that fewer than 40 
Members were present, the motion dropped, and the Speaker adjourned the 
House. 

When the subject was taken np again on Thursday night, Colonel Sin- 
THORP renewed his motion, and made some show of opposition to Sir 
John Hanmer; but did not persevere; and the following Members were 
added— 

Sir John Hanmer, Mr. Horsman, Mr. Wrightson, Mr. Napier, Mr. Maitland 
Mr. Mullings, and Mr. Sheridan. 


The Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert with their family lead a quiet life at Os- 
borne; receiving only one addition to their cirele—that of Prince Ernest 
of Leiningen, who arrived at Osborne, “with his preceptor,” on Tues- 
day. 

The Queen of the Belgians arrived in London on Monday, on a visit to 
her relatives at Claremont. 
The (Metropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, for despatch of business; 
but it was counted out without having despatched any business. 

At a Court of Common Council, on Thursday, Mr. W. IH. Hall moved 
the adoption of a report from the Consolidated Committee for authority to 
take measures to circulate Mr. Toulmin Smith's book on Royal Commis- 
sious and Local Self-government, at an expense not exceeding 3001. Mr. 
Lott and Mr. J. Hoole strenuously objected to such an extraordinary pro- 
posal; and Mr. Blake declared that ouly gross Liberal partisanship could 
suggest their opposition. ‘The motion was carried by a large majority. 


A crowded meeting of the Central Protection Society was held at Willis’s 
Rooms on Tuesday; the Duke of Richmond in the chair. The Earl of 
March, the Earl of Malmesbury, Mr. William Miles, Mr. Stafford, and 
mest of the chief Protectionist Members of Parliament, were present; but 
the speakers were exclusively practical agriculturists. 

In moving a resolution calling for a total repeal of the Malt-tax 
gation ” of the evils of free trade, Mr. Benuett attacked the Bish 





»of Oxford, as 





| Parry is rich and eccentric. 


| an advocate of competition. The Bishop’s speech, he said, was full of sophis 

If competition were so good, “a little more competition in lawn sleeves ry 
no harm. (Great cheering.) The morality of the farmers of this country j 
even higher than that of the Bishops.” ry is 

Mr. John Ellman contemned cringing application to Government for a post- 
ponement of the Hop-duty collection: he would go to them and say, “ Collect it 
if you dare!” If they did attempt to collect it, one half the growings would be 
sold up. He seconded a resolution which pledged the meeting “ to use its utmost 
exertions for total repeal.” 

Mr. Ball moved a resolution deploring “ a seeming indifference in both Houses 
of Parliament to the interests of the tenantry, by those who were considered ag 
| natural guardians of their rights and privileges.” He exhorted his hearers to fol- 

low “ Lord Stanley, the ablest Mentor a country could have,” and Mr, Disraeli 
| “ who made Sir Robert quail, and was the admiration of all the agriculturists.” 

Mr. Higham counselled the farmers to resort to exclusive dealing in the b rough 

| towns; three out of every four of which returned Free-trade Members, Shake 
off the Ministry like young rooks; there will be a good deal of cawing, but they'll 
soon drop.” (Great cheering.) ° 

The Duke of Richmond wound up the proceedings with exhortations not to be 
fuinthearted: the shipowners were lukewarm in 1846, but he had every reason to 
believe that they were now prepared to join with the agriculturists, 

All the resolutions were passed with acclamation. 

A meeting of tenant-farmers from various parts of the country was held 
at the York Hotel in New Bridge Street, on Wednesday, to consider the 
best means of obtaining a total repeal of the Malt and Hop duties, 

Mr. Locke, of Norfolk, in a speech of much statistical force, supported the first 
resolution, pledging the meeting to “renewed efforts and redoubled exertions to 
effect an entire removal of this most obnoxious tax.” The question did not, in 
| his opinion, hinge on the repeal of the Corn-laws: the Malt-tax was injurious, 

and restricted the growth of barley, before that repeal, and it is equally so still. | 

Mr. Smith, of Sussex, thought the attention of the farmers had been too much 

| directed to the subject of protection. 

Mr. Lattimore, of Hertfordshire, urged the farmers to take the advice of Mr. 
Bennett at the Protection Society meeting, and narrowly watch if their Members 

| “walked straight” on this question in the coming Parliamentary debate. 

Mr. Houghton, of Berkshire, the largest farmer in Great Britain, reiterated 
this advice. “ According to the Ayes or Noes on the coming occasion, so let the 
next election be.” (Great cheering.) Mr. Houghton made light of the objections 

It was said the additional Income-tax could not be 
done without; but when the pressure came it was done without: so now, Lord 
John would seon tind some plan rather than give up his place. 

Mr. George Sinyth, of Hampshire, said that at the last election he asked his 
Members, Mr. Letevre and Sir William Heathcote, whether they would vote for 
repeal, and they said they would: but the other day he wrote to them again, and 
“no two men ever slinked a question so much.” 

Mr. Frewen, M.P., who was thavked by the meeting for his politeness in at- 
tending, declared that he “coincided with much” of what Mr. Cobden said on 
retrenchment. He had no doubt protection would be restored. 

Mr. Bacon said he bad a letter from Mr. Cobden, stating that he would second 
any agricultural Member moving for the repeal. 

Other resolutions, in furtherance of that moved by Mr. Locke, were car- 
ried unanimously. 


At the Lambeth Police-court, on Saturday, Miss Harriet Martin, the Gover- 
ness of the Infant National School in Dorset Street, South Lambeth, was charged 
by a Mrs. Hughes with inflicting dangerous injuries on her infant-child, by seat- 

| ing it on a scorching stove in the National School-room. Three little scholars 
intelligently described the occurrence: they saw the governess take up little 
Hughes, who is but three years old, and seat him on the hot stove; on his scream- 
ing, she removed him to a form and wrapped him round with acloak. Mr. Evans, 
a surgeon, stated that the child was so burnt as to be in danger of losing his life: 
the burns exactly corresponded with the stove mentioned. But Elizabeth Preston 
swore that she saw Mrs. Hughes whip her child since the occurrence, and that at 
that time the child bore none of the present evidences of burning; and Mrs. 
Hughes was cross-examined to show that she had offered to compound the charge 
for a consideration. Miss Martin readily acceded to a remand, and she was 
liberated on giving her own bail in 100/. and that of two friends in 50/. each, to 
appear again on a future day. 

On Tuesday, the Reverend Mr. Kemble and several ladies and gentlemen con- 
nected with the Infant School appeared at the Police-court, and informed Mr. 
Norton that Miss Martin had made a confession, and had authorized this state- 
ment of what really occurred. “ The child entered the school wet and crying, and 
Miss Martin thoughtlessly took him up and placed him on the top of the stove, 
regardless at the moment whether it was a stove or a seat. The child did not 
cry at the moment; but when he did, Miss Martin took up his clothes; and, seeing 
the nature and extent of the injuries, feared that the circumstance might affect 
the interests of the school, or that she might lose her situation ; so she foolishly 
denied the charge.” It was stated by Mr. Games that the child is not yet out of 
danger. 

At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Wednesday an application was made to the 
Magistrate for his assistance to remove a strange nuisance to which the inhabi- 
tants of Tunbridge Street, St. Pancras, have been subjected. About a month ago, 
a female companion of Mrs. Parry, who resides in the street, died suddenly. Mrs. 
Her house is very filthy. She would not believe that 
her friend was dead; insisting that she would revive after a time. So she dressed 
the corpse, seated it in an easy chair by the fire, and has since been in the habit 
of talking to it. The efflaviam from the body began to annoy the neighbours; 


| but Mrs. Parry refused to have it interred. Mr. Combe said he could not interfere, 


and directed the complainant to apply to the parish-otticers. 





Che Provinces. 


Agricultural meetings have been held at Hartsmere in Suffolk, at 
Dorking in Surrey, and at Doncaster in Yorkshire, in furtherance of the 


| movement against the duties on malt and hops. At the Hartsmere meeting, 


as a“ miti- | 
; one to the other end of the vessel. 


the Reverend Richard Cobbold, Rector of Wortham, contended, that as 
tithes had been commuted, “ equal justice ” required that rents should be 
commuted in the same way— 

Why should not commissioners or valuers be sent down by the Government, 
and say “such and such land is of such quality: the real nominal value paid for 
it shall be so and so; and it shall fluctuate exactly in due proportion to the price 
of corn.” (Laughter and applause.) So long as it remained in the hands of 
one landlord to screw out 3l. per acre, while another would let them have it for 
20s., 80 long the tenants were not independent. 

The circumstances of the wreck of the American bark Floridian, on the 28th 
February, were peculiarly distressing. The Floridian left Antwerp for New York 
on Sunday week, with 171 German emigrants, mostly of the class of respectable 
agriculiural peasants; and a crew of 20 men, mostly English. She did not 
leave the Flemish coast till Tuesday evening; and she then stood for the Straits 
of Dover with a fair wind and fine weather. At night the wind shifted, and a 
great storm arose; bail and snow falling so thickly that you could not see from 
The ship was tacked, and put to North- 
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west till four o'clock on Wednesday morning. The vessel laboured through a | 


fearful sea till three in the afternoon. The chief mate now expressed some mis- 
ivings as to the course they were then pursuing, it being their intention to make 
or the South Foreland lights: he called to the secend officer, and requested him 
to take charge of the watch while he went below to consult his directory. Scarcely 
had he quitted his post before the ship struck with such force that her planks 
and false keel immediately rushed up alongside. The emigrants hastened on 
deck in frantic confusion. Within a few moments of the vessel's striking, the 
sea broke into her hull, blew up the hatchways, and swept many of the poor emi- 
grants overboard; others were drowned in their berths, where they lay, pros- 
trated by sea-sickness. Captain Whitmore gave orders to his men to launch the 
boats; which were carried out with the greatest despatch, but the boats were 
utterly inefficient for the purpose of saving all oa board, for they were not capable 
of containing one-third of the emigrants. The first boat broke adrift the mo- 
ment she was launched, and capsized directly, with two men in her. The moment 
the second boat was lowered, the master jumped into it with the intention of 
lifting down Mrs. Whitmore, his wife. This led to a desperate rush towards the 
craft. Some twenty or thirty men and women leaped from the quarter-deck of 
the foundering ship into the boat ; which instantly c*psized, and the whole party 
were lost. The crew took to the rigging, and lashed themselves there; upwards of 
a hundred of the emigrants congregated on the quarter-deck. In about an 
hour the ship broke in two amidships; the main-mast fell over the side, and a 
tremendous sea carried away the whole of the quarter-deck, with the mass of 
human beings on it. By great efforts, eight or ten were rescued by the men, who 
had secured themselves in the rigging; only, however, to meet with a more horri- 
ble death. The moment the ship broke in two, her cargo floated out, and inter- 
mingled with the sufferers. For some time, men, women, and children, were 
seen to be floating about on the packages: ere night had set in, all bad dis- 
appeared. During all the night the sea raged without ceasing, and the cold was 
intense. At dawn of Thursday morning, only about a dozen remained in the 
rigging; six of these were corpses, and hung stifily frozen as they had died. 
Another day of suffering was passed; vessels appearing, but not approaching 
near enough to see the wreck. On Friday morning only four persons were alive— 
three sailors and a passenger. At seven o'clock on the third evening, the Petrel 
revenue cutter came to the aid of the sufferers, and took them off the rigging, 
not without great exertion and peril from the beating of the surf around the 
wreck. The survivors were landed at Harwich late at night: the poor German 
emigrant had lost his senses from terror and suflering, and the mariners were 
frost-bitten in all their limbs. 

Five brave coast-men put off to the aid of the sbip, at her first striking; but 
their craft was upset at a few strokes from the shure, and the whole of them 
were drowned. 

The wreck occurred on the Long Sand, which lies along the North coast of Kent, 





At Winchester Assizes, on Tuesday, John Jones was tried for the manslaugh- 
ter of Georgiana Grigson Smith. This was the unfortunate case that occurred 
at Romsey in October last, when Mr. Jones, a druggist, sent Mrs. Smith medicine 
containing strychnine in place of salacine. The particulars were fully detailed at 
the time. A number of witnesses gave the accused a very high character, and 
medical men with whom he had lived declared that he was habitually careful 
in performing his duties. The verdict was “ Not guilty.” 

Ellen Heath was convicted of administering arsenic to her husband, in a pud- 
ding, with intent to murder him; for the sake of “a young man.” 
death was recorded. 

At Winchester Assizes, on Saturday, Mary Ann Beveridge, a married woman, 
was tried for murdering a little boy, her own son, at Portsea. She had murdered 
another of her chiidren about two years ago, but had been acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. After she had been confined for some time, she was discharged as 
cured. She returned home; exhibited for a time the greatest affection for her 
child; but suddenly her mania recurred, and she strangled the boy by twisting 
pieces of calico round his neck. When she had done this, she went to the police, 
avowed the murder, and resigned herself to justice. Ona the trial at Winchester, 
she was again acquitted as insane. 

At Durham Assizes, on Saturday, a heartless rogue was convicted of forgery. 
William Henry Gordon, alias Gibson, “ a military-looking man,” went to Scarbo- 
rough last summer; and there he became acquainted with Miss Frances Wright, 
the daughter of a musicseller of Sunderland,—her lover having introduced him. 
Gordon pretended to be a Lieutenant in the Lancers, and a man of property. He 
won the lady's heart, and she eloped with him to York. He there pretended to 
obtain a special marriage-licence; and, telling her that no ceremony was required 
beyond such a licence, seduced her. He advertised in the a a fictitious 
marriage announcement, describing himself as “ W. H. Gordon, Esq., Lieutenant, 
Wallallajab Light Dragoons, (one of the three offizers of that corps who survived 
the fearful slaughter at Bhurtpoor,) son of Lieutenant-Colonel Gordon, of Danes- 
bury Park.” Mr. Wright was grieved; but his pretended son-in-law gave so good 
an account of himself that a reconciliation ensued, and Mr. Wright cashed a 
check for 301. drawn by him on Messrs. Kirkland and Co. The pair went again 
to York, and nothing more was heard of them for some weeks; it was then found 
that the check was worthless, and that Messrs. Kirkland knew nothing of Gor- 
don. Eventually he was captured; and it was then discovered that he had a 
wife and family living near London. He pleaded “ Guilty,” and was sentenced to 
ten years’ transportation. 

At Chelmsford Assizes, on Thursday, five of the “ Coggeshall burglars ” were 
put on their trial. The gang have been the terror of the district. There were no 
tewer than twelve indictments against them. in the one tried on Thursday, they 
had beaten a farmer and attempted to hang him—beaten his female servant and 
tried to burn her to death. The principal witness was an accomplice, now under 
sentence of transportation for burglary. Three of the accused—one a publican— 
were found guilty. 

An old maiden lady—Miss Elizabeth Jefferies—has been murdered at Bristol- 


She lived alone in Trenchard Street, in her own house, aud was the proprietor of 


nearly all the houses on that side of the street: she was eccentric; it was sup- 
posed that she kept much money and many valuables in her possession. The 
shutters of the house having remained closed from Saturday to Wednesday, the 
neighbours became alarmed, and the police were applied to. They entered the 
premises by a back-door which was found open; and Miss Jefferies was disco- 
vered dead in her bed: she had been killed by blows on the head, and the floor 
was covered with blood. Closets containing papers and deeds had been ran- 
sacked. Suspicion fell upon a girl who had been servant to the deceased, and 
her abode was discovered after some difliculty. The girl was concealed in a coal- 
house under shavings. In this place were found silver spoons with Miss Jefferies’s 
initials. Up-stairs there was a box conta\wing a gold watch and other valuables ; 
in the girl's pocket, some 30/. in coin, and five silver spoons in her stockings. It 
appears that the girl and a man were seen coming from Miss Jetferies’s on Satur- 
day morning, the man carrying a box. The street-door-key and lateli-keys of 
the deceased’s house have been found in a public-house in Host Street, where it 
iS Supposed the man was sitting when a policeman came in to make inquiries. 
Search is now made for this man. 


IRELAND. 
The Dublin correspondents of the morning papers describe, almost in 
similar terms, the sensation which Sir Robert Peel's speech of Monday 
last has created. The 7 imes correspondent is a fair sample of all— 


Sentence of 


“ It came like a thunder-clap upon all parties; the interest connected even 
with the Indian intelligence becoming quite a secondary consideration as com- 
pared with the startling propositions which Sic Robert Peel suggests for the final 
upsetting of the ‘ Irish difficulty.’ The organ of Repeal (the Freeman's Journal) 
is in a state of perfect bewilderment, blowing hot and cold, and seeming not to 
know whether to praise or censure the at least comprehensive plan of the right 
honourable Baronet. The Evening Mail for once praises Sir Robert for his can- 
dour and sincerity in this open bid for place and popularity; and regards the con- 


| cluding portion of his oration, wherein he quotes the ‘ felon ’ poetry of 1798, as @ 


certain omen of the dispersal of another ‘ cloud in the West’ by the concession of 
some startling principle, in order the more effectually to conciliate the Moloch of 
Irish agitation. The Cori Examiner, one of the most respectable of the pro- 
vincial Repeal journals, is in eestacies with the Peel panacea.” 

The Daily News writer observes that the only thing sudden about the 
plan is the mode of its proposition to the House of Commons: the idea was 
familiar to the Conservative lawyers in [reland, 


SCOTLAND. 
The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce have resolved, by a majority of 
19 to 6, to petition in favour of the abolition of the Navigation-laws. 


During the last eight or ten days, both the police and parochial authorities of 
Glasgow have been a good deal annoyed by numbers of disbanded soldiers, who, 
in conformity with the proposed reduction in the numerical strength of the 
Army, have been discharged from their respective corps. They are discharged 
with their regimental kit, and 11 of money to take them home; but in 
nine cases out of ten, the men, in the course of a few hours from the time of 
their leaving barracks, have been left absolutely penniless, and in many cases 
even their stock of clothes has been stolen. 








A party of gentlemen went to the Horse Island at Ardrossan, on a shooting ex- 
cursion, and fired at the Beacon Tower as a mark. Some boys went with the party; 
and, though cautioned to keep out of harm's way, one of them got into the tower. 
When the company were about to embark, this boy was missed: he was found in 
the tower, mortally wounded, a bullet Laving passed through a two-inch board and 
struck him in the head. 


Horeiqgn and Colonial. 

FRANCE.—-The approaching elections for a Legislative Chamber, and the 
political trials about to take place at Bourges, engross the attention of the 
Parisians. ‘Thiers and Molé are now heads of what is termed the “ old 
Conservative party.” As the hour of the Assembly's dissolution ap- 
proaches, its opposition to the Government becomes more ineffective. On the 
proposal of a law against the Clubs, last week, M. Mathieu de la Drome 
made a strenuous endeavour to obtain an inquiry into the grounds of the 
Government proceedings on the 29th of January; but M. Barrot hardly 
deigned an answer; and the proposal was negatived by an overwhelming 
majority. 

The political trials commenced on Thursday. Barbes persists in offering 
no defence. Louis Blanc and Caussidi¢re have sent letters to the Réforme, 
declining to appear before a tribunal created especially to try their offences, 
and predetermined on their condemnation. 

A Democratic banquet, given on Sunday, for the inauguration of the 
Salle de la Fraternité in the Rue Martel, was attended by upwards of 700 
persons, male and female. M. Theodore Bac, the only Representative 
who attended, presided. A commissary of police was present. Among 
the toasts first given were the following: “ To the right of existence by 
labour,” “ To order,” “ To the abolition of the conscription and the droits 
réunis,” “ To the enfranchisement of the clergy,” and “ To the happy re- 
sults of reaction "—the last by a priest. M. T. Bac, proposing “ The right 
of meeting,” complained of the attempt to limit that right, which had beer 
solemnly proclaimed by the Revolution of February. M. Bernard sent & 
toast to “ The workmen,” with a letter, in which he said that he preferred 
taking to flight to being sent to Sainte Pélagie to undergo the periods of 
imprisonment to which he has been sentenced for offences against the law 
on Clubs. A bouquet was placed on the tribune to mark his place, and 











| after the banquet it was sent to him. 


Iraty.—The Grand Duke of Tuscany repaired on the 23d February to 
Gaeta, and occupied the same inn of the Cicerone which lately sheltered 
the Pope. : 

Advices from Turin, of the 3d instant, state that 6,000 Austrian troops 
have entered Tuscany, with the object of reinstating the Grand Dake; and 
that the Provisional Government at Florence has demanded of the Pied- 
montese Government a counter-intervention. Letters from Sarzana, of the 
Ist instant, state that General La Marmora had entered Tuscany with @ 
cavalry and artillery force. 





Avusrria.—The accounts from Austria have long been so incomplete and 
contradictory that no clear notion cau be gained of the progress of the civil 
contest in Hungary. Enough appears, however, to show that the Imperial 
arms have not been uniformly successful hitherto, and to raise a belief that 
the Magyars are now regaining ground at first voluntarily surrendered. It 
is stated that the victory in which Bem was lately wounded was gained by 
him and not against him; that Dembinski is advancing towards Pesth with 
large combined forces, and that the corps of General Schlick on the North- 
ern frontier has been annihilated. 

Reports come from several sources that Windischgriitz and Jellachich do 
not act in unison; and that the Croats refuse to act against Hungary with- 
out better assurances that their own independence will not be invaded. 

Inpia.—The highly interesting news brought by the Indian mail, last 
Saturday, reached us when our pages were all bat closed; so that neither 
time nor space permitted more than the briefest indications of the che- 
quered fortunes of the war. We shall now endeavour to supply a more in- 
telligible narrative. 

’y the last previous advices from the Army of the Chenaub, Lord 
Gough was encamped at Janiki, about fourteen miles from the enemy, 
with an advanced corps under General Thackwell some two miles in front. 
On the 9th or 10th of January, he suddenly broke up his camp, and made 
a short march in the direction of the enemy. In his new position be was 
joined by an additional brigade of infautry; and, after a halt of two days, 
the whole force again advauced on the morning of the 12th to Dinghee, a 


| village about half-way between Sadulapore, where General Thackwell’s 


affair took place, and Moong, where the enemy were supposed to be intrench- 
ed. On thel3th the march was still continued in the same direction, and the 
enemy's camp was partially in view. Shere Singh held with his right the 
villages of Lukhneewalla and Futteh Shah-Ke-Chuck; having the great 
body of bis force at the village of Lollianwalla, with his left at Russool oa 
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the Jhelum, strongly occupying the Southern extremity of a low range of 
difficult hills, intersected by ravines, which extend nearly to that village. 
At about eleven o'clock, the force came upon one of the outposts of the 
enemy, and was fired upon from “ a low bare hill,” above the rest of the 
jungle, which, though in dense small patches, admitted of an easy passage. 
Ten heavy guns with three horse batteries were ordered to the front to 
clear the ground: a service which they effected in a few miuutes; the 
enemy retiring steadily, but leaving their tents standing. The force re- 
sumed its advance, and took possession of the hill; which was ascended 
by Lord Gough, with the object of viewing the enemy's position. It is 
stated by the accounts in the Indian papers that this position was perfectly 
concealed; the enemy’s camp only being visible at three miles distance, 
on arising ground separated from our force by a belt of jungle two miles 
deep. Up to this time, “it was intended,” states the Delhi Gazette, “that 
Russool should be the point of our great attack; but the Commander-in- 
chief suddenly changed the plan of operations, brought up the right, and 
deployed his infantry line in front generally of the position at Moong; 
thus showing the Sikhs that their strong post at Russool was no longer 
threatened.” No enemy being in sight, the order was given for marking 
out the British camp; and the colour-sergeants were engaged in this work, 
at two o'clock, when “around shot or two, pitching close to the Com- 
mander-in-chief, informed him that he had got within range of the enemy's 
guns.” It is stated that this rough message irritated him to an extravagant 
degree; so that, instead of encamping, he in spite of the urgent remon- 
stances of his staff gave immediate orders for a general assault. The 
army had marched in battle array, and the attack was instantly com- 
menced. About a hundred heavy guns occupied the centre of the British 
line, with Penny's brigade of infantry in its rear for a reserve. On the 
left were the infantry brigades of Pennycuick and Brookes, under Briga- 
dier-General Campbell; and on the right those of Mountain and Godby, 
under Sir Walter Gilbert. The flanks were protected by cavalry brigades 
under Thackwell on the left and Pope on the right, strengthened by horse- 
artillery; and field-batteries occupied the spaces between the infantry bri- 
gades, and between them and the infantry and the flanking cavalry. A 
eannonade of an hour’s duration preceded the infantry movements which 
commenced on the left. We again follow the Delhi Gazette. 

Brigadier-General Campbell’s division was directed to make a flank movement; 
and in obeying the order, ex its own flank to a dreadful cross-fire from Sikh 
batteries on the left, which had not been observed; and on the third and fourth 
brigades ultimately reaching the guns, they were met by such a tremendous fire 
that they were obliged to retire with a loss, in her Majesty's Twenty-fourth Foot, 
More severe than any it has ever fallen to the lot of a regiment in India to suffer 
in the field. As soon as it was known that these two brigades were engaged, 
Mountain's brigade was sent against the centre of what was ne ay to be the 
enemy’s line: it advanced in the most undaunted manner through the jungle, in 
the face of a storm first of round shot, then of grape, which mowed down the offi- 
cers and men by dozens. They reached the guns, and spiked every one in front, 
with two others on the ieft which had opened a flank fire on them: but the Sikhs 
‘were no sooner deprived of their guns than they renewed such a fire with musket- 
Ke not only on the flank but in the rear of the brigade, as forced a retreat. In 

@ mean time, Brigadier Godby, with Major-General Sir W. Gilbert as a leader, 
moved forward on the extreme right, and, after marching through dense jungle 
for some minutes, came upon the enemy’s infantry: the brigade opened fire, but 
the enemy were in such numbers that they easily outflanked it. ‘Two companies 
of the Second European Regiment were wheeled up, showed front, and the whole 
charged; but had not gone far when they found they were surrounded. They 
immediately faced right-about, kept up some file- firing, and charged, rear-rank in 
front. At this jancture Dawes’ battery came to the rescue; and having beaten off 
the enemy, their guns were taken. While the infantry was thus distinguishing 
itself, the cavalry on the right was hotly engaged in defence of Campbell's 
distressed but successful left brigade. Bodies of Sikh cavalry made demonstra- 
tions on our left. General Thackwell directed a squadron of the Third Dragoons 
and Fifth Light Cavalry to charge them. The Light Cavalry turned and fled 
from the field! The Dragoons, under their gallant leader, Captain Unett, dashed 
through the Sikh wedge, and were for some time lost to sight. Presently the 
enemy were seen to yield forwards from a rearward impulse; the noble British 
sq ron emerged from their midst in a compact but diminished mass, and 
wheeled towards the British array: 46 of its men had fallen, and Captains Unett 
and Stisted had been severely wounded. “The Cavalry on the extreme right, 
consisting of Brigadier Pope's force, with the Fourteenth Light Dragoons tempo- 
rarily attached, having been taken in advance of their Horse Artillery, were di- 
rected to charge a body of the enemy’s cavalry, variously estimated at from 1,000 
to 5,000. Instead of obeying the orders given them, they faced about, and, in 
spite of the energetic endeavours of their own and other officers, left the field, 
— the exception of a body of the Ninth Lancers, who were rallied,) and made 

irect for the Artillery; on coming up to which, instead of pulling up, they 
dashed through Huish'’s and Christie's troops, upsetting a waggon and some 
horses, and directing their course to the field-hospital. The enemy, seeing the 
advantage they had thus unaccountably insured, followed our cavalry, got amongst 
the horse-artillery, cut down no fewer than 73 gunners, who had, by the flight of 
the cavalry through their ranks, been deprived of the means of defending them- 
Selves, and carried off six of the guns, (two of which were subsequently reco- 
vered); and would have done much more harm, had not Colonel Lane been fortu- 
nately enabled to draw his troop out of the mélée, and pour in grape so energeti- 
cally that the Goorchurras thought they had done enough, and fled.” 

Such are the details of the battle of Chillianwallah, as given by the In- 
dian press; which frankly adds—* When the whole was over, the Com- 
mander-in-chief rode in among the troops, and was received with every 
demonstration of joy.” 

By the last accounts, Lord Gough continued to occupy the same po- 
sition, though it was an unfavourable place for supplies as well as in other 
respects. ‘The enemy were seen encamped at Russool, (they had abandoned 








Moong,) on a low range of hills, on the right flank and to the front of the | 


British force. The river is behind the hills, and the Sikhs hada bridge 
over it. The Commander-in-chief had thrown up slight intrenchments to 
protect weak points. The force having been so terribly crippled by the 
action of the 13th, Lord Gough had directed Brigadier Wheeler's force to 
join him, and ordered up the Fifty-third Regiment from Lahore. It was 
not thought there would be any renewal of hostilities until reinforcements 
arrived. It is stated that Shere Singh had sent in two prisoners with of- 
fers of submission, if pardon and his estates were given him. Lord Gough 
replied with simple thanks for his kind treatment of prisoners. 


A despatch from Lord Gough to the Governor-General of India, dated | 


the 16th January, was published in a Gazette Extraordinary on Saturday 
evening. It supplies Lord Gough's reason for awaiting no longer the ar- 
rival of the Mooltan reinforcements, and gives a somewhat different ac- 
count of the mode in which he went into action at Chillianwallah. 

Lord Gough states that Major Mackeson, the Political Agent in his 
camp, on the 10th January, announced in writing, the fall of Attock, and 





the advance of Chuttur Singh to join his force with that of his son, Shere 
Singh, already amounting to more than 30,000 men and 62 guns; and con- 
cluded his announcement with these words—“I would urge, in the event 
of your Lordship’s finding yourself strong enough, with the army under 
your command, to strike an effectual blow at the enemy in our front, that 
the blow should be struck with the least possible delay.” Lord Gough dia 
feel “ perfectly competent to overthrow Shere Singh’s army ”; so he march- 
ed in the sudden manner already described. 

The purport of his despatch on the second point is, that Lord Gough did 
not attack in total ignorance of the Sikh position; and the details he gives 
combat the charge of precipitation. He was already before the 13th Jany- 
ary acquainted with the neighbourhood round the Sikh flanks, and he ob- 
tained a general view of the ground in front of the Sikh centre by ascend- 
ing the “ low bare hill” already mentioned: the Sikh army was then 
drawn out in battle array; but he declined to fight till a reconnoissance 
had ascertained better the position of the batteries masked in the jungle. 
This knowledge was unexpectedly revealed by the general cannonade, 
which was opened in reply to the ten heavy guns advanced by us to 
silence his horse-artillery. Lord Gough would seem, in fact, to imply that 
the Sikhs had the power of forcing an engagement; for he says “ jt 
was plain he meant to fight,” and “it was probable that he would advance 
his guns so as to reach the encampment during the night.” Our fire was 
commenced therefore, and in about an hour it nearly silenced that of the 
enemy; “ he was sufficiently disabled to justify an advance upon his posi- 
tion and guns.” The details then given vary from those of the other ac- 
counts only in showing their plan and connexion. The misfortunes are 
ascribed to accident, or “ misunderstanding of orders.” In the advance of 
the left division, says he, “ the two brave leaders Pennycuick and Brookes 
waved their swords over their heads, as they cheered on their comrades ”; 
and their action was mistaken for a signal to move in double time: “ This 
unhappy mistake led to the Europeans outstripping the native corps, which 
could not keep pace, and arriving completely blown at a belt of thicker 
jungle, where they got into some confusion.” . . . “ In justice to this 
brigade, I must be allowed to state that they behaved heroically; and but 
for their too hasty, and consequently disorderly advance, would have emu- 
lated the conduct of their left brigade; which, left unsupported for a time, 
had to charge to their front and right wherever au enemy appeared.” The 
affair of “ the cavalry under General Pope, which were not so successful,” 
is attributed to “ some order or misapprehension of an order”; and the 
general conduct of the troops, both European and Native, under most try- 
ing circumstances, is declared to have been “ worthy of the highest ad- 
miration.” Lord Gough was informed that the loss of the Sikhs has been 
very great, and chiefly amongst their old and tried soldiers. “ In no action 
do I remember seeing so many of an enemy's slain upon the same space; 
Sobraon perhaps only excepted.” 

Lord Gough’s generalship in attacking the Sikhs so late in the day, with 
such precipitation, and in a manner so disorderly, has been very severely 
censured by the Indian press; which, however, concedes that “a regular 
victory was gained, though at first it was doubtful.” 

List of European Officers Killed, Wounded, or Missing. 
[Prepared on the 17th January.) 

General Staff—Brevet Major C. Ekins, Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army, killed ; 
Brevet Major H. T. Tucker, Assistan: Adjutant-General of the Army, contusion; Lieu- 
tenant J. S. Paton, Deputy- Assistant Quartermaster-General, wounded, severely. 

4th Troop 2d Brigade, Horse Artillery—Lieutenant J. A. Manson, killed. 

3d Troop 2d Brigade, Horse Artillery—Brevet Major E. Christie, wounded, very daa- 
gerously, since dead. 

3d Company Ist Battalion Artillery—Captain M. Dawes, wounded, slightly ; First 
Lieutenant C.S. Dundas, wounded, severely. 

Her Majesty’s 3d Light Dragoons—Captain W. Unett, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant 
T. H. Stisted, wounded, 

5th Regiment Light Cavalry—Licutenant R. Christie, wounded, dangerously ; Liea- 
tenant A. P. C. Eliiot, wounded, severely. 

2d Cavalry Brigade Staff—Brigadier A. Pope, C.B., wounded, severely. 

Her Majesty’s 4th Light Dragoons—Lieutenant A. J, Cureton, killed; Major C. 
Steuart, wounded. 

6th Regiment Light Cavalry—Lieutenant A. M. Shepherd, killed ; Captain W. J. E. 
Boys, wounded ; Lieutenant H. R. Grindlay, wounded. 

2d European Regiment—Lieutenant M. R. Nightingale, wounded, very severely ; 
Lieutenant J. Bleaymire, wounded, slightly. 

3ist Regiment Native Infantry—Captain W. R. Dunmore, wounded, slightly. 

Her Majesty’s 29th Foot— Major M. Smith, slight contusion ; Lieutenant the Honour- 
able H. M. Monckton, wounded, severcly ; Lieutenaut H. T. Metge, wounded, very se- 
verely ; Ensign G. H. Nevill, wounded, slightly. 

30th Regiment of Native Infantry —Captain W. H. Ross, killed; Ensign A. C. de 
Moral, killed; Bt. Major M. E. Loftie, wounded, severely ; Captain W. C. Campbell, 
wounded, slightly; Captain R. 8. Ewart, wounded, slightly ; Captain C. F. Fenwick, 
wounded, very severely ; Captain J. Morrieson, wounded, slightly; Lieutenant H. 
Swinhoe, wounded, severely ; Ensign T. Pierce, wounded, slightly ; Ensign J. C. Wood, 
wounded, very severely ; Ensign W. F. Leicester, wounded, very severely. 

56th Regiment of Native Infantry—Lieutenant W. W. Warde, killed; Ensign F. W. 
Robinson, killed ; Major D. Bamfield, wounded, very severely, since dead; Lieutenaat 
W.C. Gott, wounded, slightly ; Lieutenant L. B. Jones, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant 
F. V. R. Jervis, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant J. H. Bacon, wounded, slightly ; Lieu- 
tenant J. W. Delamain, wounded, severely, arm since amputated. 

45th Regiment Native Infantry—Captain R. Haldaane, wounded, severely ; Lieute- 
nant J. Palmer, wounded, severely ; Ensign M. H. Combe, wounded, slightly ; Ensign 
W. L. Trotter, wounded, badly. 

Staff, 3d Intantry Division— Brigadier-General C. Campbell, C.B., wounded, slightly. 

Staff, 5th Infantry Brigade—Brigadier J. Penny, C.B. and K.H., killed; Captain C. 
R. Harris, Major of Brigade, killed. 

Her Majesty’s 24th Foot—Lieutenant-Colonel R. Brookes, killed ; Major II. W. Har- 
ris, killed ; Captain C. Lee, killed ; Captain J. S. Shore, killed ; Captain R. W. Travers, 
killed; Licutenant G. Phillips, killed; Lieutenant O. B. Payne, killed; Lieutenant J. 
A. Woodgate, killed; Lieutenant W. Phillips, killed; Ensign H. C. B. Collis, killed; 
Ensign A. Pennycuick, killed ; Major Il. Paynter, wounded, dangerously ; Captain W. 
G, Brown, wounded, slightly ; Captain L. H. Bazalgette, wounded, severely ; Lieute- 
nant G. E. L. Williams, wounded, dangerously; Licutenant R. A. Croker, wounded, 
severely ; Lieutenant G. F. Berry, wounded, slightly; Lieutenant J. B. Thelwall, 
wounded, severely ; Lieutenant and Adjutant W. Hartshorn, wounded, slightly ; Lieu- 
tenant A. J. Macpherson, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant J. H. Archer, her Majesty's 
5 iment, wounded, slightly. 

25th Regiment N. I.—Lieutenant A. Money, killed; Lieutenant A. G. C. Sutherland, 
wounded, slightly; Lieutenant F. A. Jeune, wounded, slightly. : 

Staff, 6th Infantry Brigade—Brevet Captain A. B. Morris, Officiating Brigade Major, 
wounded, slightly. 

15th Regiment N. I.—Lieutenant and Adjutant G. G. Anderson, wounded, severely 5 
Lieutenant H. R. Shawe,wounded, slightly ; Lieutenant W. G. Ellice, wounded, slightly. 

69th Regiment N. I.—Captain J. A. James, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant J. Nis- 
bett, wounded, severely. se 

Her Majesty's 6lst Foot—Captain J. Massey, wounded, severely ; Ensign J. Nagle, 
wounded, severely ; Ensign J. H. H. Parks, wounded, slightly. 

36th Regiment N. I.—Captain F. A. Carleton, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant Inter- 
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| pretor and Quartermaster A. N. Thompson, wounded, since dead ; Lieutenant and Ad- 


jutant C. S. Weston, wounded, severely ; Lieutenant J. D. Magnay, wounded, slightly ; 
Ensign F. J. S. Bagshaw, wounded, severely ; Ensign C. J. Godby, wounded, danger- 
ously. 

Unitep Srares.—The Niagara mail-steamer arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, with dates from Halifax to the 23d February. The Niagara 
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brings no political news of interest. Official accounts from California add 
farther to the authentic news of the gold-discoveries: the whole quantity 
of gold taken from the mines is estimated by Captain Folsom at 4,000,000 
dollars, of the fineness of about 3/. 4s. per ounce. But the gold-finding 
community had fallen into a frightful state— 

“ Not an arrival occurs from the North, South, or the interior, but notifies the 
commission of new acts of villany, which go unpunished. Within six weeks, more 
than twenty murders have occurred in a White population of less than 15,000 
souls. The people are now acting in self-defence, and four or five days since three 
men were hung by Lynch law sixty miles from this place. It is of the last im- 
portance that the distressing condition of California should be impressed upon 
those at Washington who have the power to apply a remedy. The people are 
now preparing to organize a provisional government: but should Congress give us 
a territorial organization at the present session, it will supersede the popular local 
organization now taking place, but which cannot go into effect before the ensuing 
month.” 

In passing the Gulf of St. Lawrence on her outward voyage, the Niagara 
entered an enormous field of ice. After going some twenty miles, it was 
found impossible to proceed further; and for a short time some apprehen- 
sion was felt that the steamer could not be readily extricated from her pri- 
son; but after an effort of an hour's delay she was got round, and retraced 
her road through the ice. She received no injury, except in the breaking 
of several of her paddle-floats, which considerably retarded her speed for 


the rest of the voyage. 





Miscellaneous. 

At a Court of Directors, held at the East India House, on Wednesday, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.b., was appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Company's Forces in India, and an Extraordinary 
Member of the Council of India. Sir Charles, it is said, will set out on the 
20th. 

The Seventy-fifth and Eighty-seventh Regiments are ordered to proceed 
at once to India.—Times. 

We have very good authority for announcing, that in consequence of the 
disastrous intelligence from India, orders were on Saturday issued by his 
Grace the Commander-in-chief, and circulars were despatched by the 
evening mails to all commanding-oflicers of regiments and dépéts, counter- 
manding any further discharge cf soldiers from the Army. The battles 
in India seem to have anticipated the Government in its truckling to 
Cobden and Co.—Standard. 

The Lords of the Admiralty have sanctioned an alteration in the con- 
tract of the Royal West India Mail Steam-Packet Company, by allowing 
the Honduras and Central American mails to be conveyed direct from 
Honduras to Jamaica, instead of being conveyed to the latter place by 
way of Havannah. The new arrangement will commence during the 
ensuing summer, as soon as the vessel which is now building for the com- 
pany expressly to run between Belize and Port Royal is completed. 

Mr. R. B. Crowder, Q.C. and M.P., has been appointed a Deputy-Lieute- 
nant for the county of Cornwall. 

The Ban Jellachich has received the Order of the Guelph from the 
King of Hanover.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Times has published an account by one of the passengers of the 
Forth steamer of the loss of that packet on the Alacranes reef. The Forth 
was fifteen days behind her time at Havannah, owing to the long outward 
passage of the Avon, whose mails she awaited. Mr. Crawford, the Com- 
pany’s agent at Havannah, decided that the Forth should go direct to Vera 
Cruz to prevent further derangement of the times by this delay; and she 
started on Friday the 12th of January. She struck on the reef at about 
daylight on the following Sunday, under “ circumstances which impress 
the strongest conviction on all the passengers, some of them fully compe- 
tent to form a judgment, that Captain Sturdee, the commander, was 
wholly free from blame”; one of the currents peculiar to the Gulf of Mexico 
having negatived all his calculations. 

“ Among our passengers, 34 in number, (total, including crew, being 126) were 
Mr. Lawrence, of Liverpool, and three others, bound for New Orleans, but who 
preferred visiting Vera Cruz to remaining in quarantine at Havannah, and Lieu- 
tenant Molesworth, R.N. As we advanced in our way down, and approached the 
terrible reef of the Alacranes, we all talked, of course, a good deal about them; 
but such was our well-grounded confidence in Captain Sturdee, that any idea of 
danger to ourselves never entered our heads. On Saturday, at noon, being one 
hundred and seventy five miles from the reef, Captain Sturdee expected we 
should pass eighteen or twenty miles from it at about eight a.m. next morning. 


pan , : - - : - 
Towards evening, after 1 had read Mr. Cameron's account of the loss of the | . : 
| we believe, about 10,0002, more than the same property could have been sold for a 


Tweed, I said jokingly to Captain Sturdee, I hoped he would give the Alacranes 
a very wide berth. He took me thereupon to his cabin. His chart was on the 
table, and there he demonstrated to me the impossibility of our coming within 
eighteen to twenty miles of them, or of our coming up with them at all before 
daylight. 

“With as much security, then, as if we had been on land, I believe, every one 
on board the Forth turned in on Saturday night. About a quarter-past five, 
before daybreak, I was awakened by an unusual movement of the vessel—another 
—in a moment I knew we were aground. In the first voyage I ever made I had 
been in the same predicament. Ere I could huddle on my clothes, crash upon 
crash broke upon our ears: while the rolling of the vessel dashed us all from one 
point to another. 
energetic, collected. 
were on the Alacranes—at least we expected so, although it seemed impossible. 
The breakers foamed, roared, dashed up against us. Yet, I assure you, Captain 
Sturdee gave his orders as if we had been inacalm. I looked around. I could 
see no land, nothing but breakers; could feel nothing but the rending timbers and 
mad swaying of the ship. I firmly believed that all was lost. Meantime, Cap- 
tain Sturdee was commanding the crew with perfect sang froid, and all obeyed 








I clambered up the companion; but Captain Sturdee was calm, | 
The heavings of the monster steam-ship were terrific. We | 


him. This, and the vessel keeping together, gradually restored confidence. We | 


got some clothing up for the females. 
places over the wheel. One gave way in the surf; the other came gallantly 
alongside. With difficulty, but devoted care on the part of Molesworth and the 
Officers, the ladies and children were got down from the high ship into the boat 
amid the roaring surf. 
to be considered by Captain Sturdee. /nside the reef all was quiet and safe. How 
to pass the reef and the breakers was the question. Swamping of the boat seemed 
inevitable. While we were in this uncertainty and danger, guess the feelings of 
all when a voice from the Forth called out, ‘A sail in sight.’ It was quite true; 
cheers from all sides arose; and then Molesworth volunteered to cross the break- 
ers, and to show, at the rizk of his life, whether we in the life-boat could cross 
or not. Four sailors soon agreed to man his boat. Away they went; and what 
4 moment, when they were in the midst of the raging surt! But they cleared all, 
amid cheers from the vessel, reiterated from the life-boat ; and Molesworth, stand- 


The life-boats were hoisted up from their | 


The other passengers followed, and what to do next was | 





ing on the stern, waving his cap and animating his men, ordered his sail to be 
hoisted, and steered for the vessel in sight. 

“Captain Sturdee next ordered his officers in the life-boat to cross the surf. 
We were sixty souls and upwards. If we swamped, who were to be saved? But 
not a cry from even one female was heard. As each breaker poured its water 
over us, and we surmounted it, our boatmen were animated by cheers from on 
board; and after a frightful struggle of about ten minutes, drenched and breath- 
less, a tremendous cheer from on board told us we were in safety aud smooth 
water. 

“To conclude. In about an hour boats from the vessel we had seen came to 
to us, with the gallant Molesworth with them. We found we were on the South- 
east edge of the Alacranes reef, about seven miles from the island of Perez,—0 
sort of wreckers’ home in the midst of the surrounding death-like waters. To 
that island we all directed our boats, and reached it at four in the afternoon. 
Captain Sturdee was the last man to leave the Forth, 

“ At five o'clock next morning, Captain Sturdee started for the wreck, and be- 
gan to save our effects. The picturesque life we led on the island while this went 
forward for two days and a half I have no time to detail. I must content myself 
by saying, that having saved, through the almost incredible exertions of Captain 
Sturdee, aided by his officers and some good men among the crew, nearly all our 
property on board, we sailed from Perez island on Wednesday the 17th January, 
in a Yucatan brigantine of 100 tons, and after a thirty-three hours passage 
reached Campeachy.” 

A letter from Captain Sturdee to his “ dear friends and passengers” ac- 
knowledges the consolation which their ‘‘ approbation” had administered 
to him. 

The Lieutenant Molesworth mentioned is the son of the Reverend J. W. 
Molesworth, Vicar of Rochdale; who has sent for publication in the Times 
a most graphic description of the whole wreck, by his son. 

“ The ship now swung from side to side,” says Lieutenant Molesworth; “ the 
decks working, and the beams breaking: a rock through her bottom into the en- 
gine-room soon put an end to ‘ Turn her head full power,’ which I could see was 
useless. The engines stopped themselves, the water ran out at the bottom of the 
boiler, and the sea rising inside soon put out the fires; so there we lay, powerless 
as a log, in the midst of the breakers, on the top of the rocks, the sea every now 
and then lifting her, and then sending her down with renewed force and a heavy 
crash on the rocks again. To see the decks opening and shutting, and the pas- 
sengers crying to God for assistance and forgiveness, to see the mothers holding 
their children, and husbands and wives taking Jeave of each other, is a sight more 
easily imagined than described. 1 felt that we must all be lost, especially as I 
had seen the chart, and discovered that there was no land withia seventy miles; 
but still I did not despair.” 


The Bishop of Oxford is about to lead to the altar the amiable and accom- 
plished daughter of Baron Alderson, with whom his Lordship spent a few days 
on the occasion of his visit to the opening of the church.—Norfolk Chronicle. 

Mr. Moreton, an American printer, who died lately in Paris, has bequeathed 
40,0001. to be given as a premium to anybody who shall succeed in constructing 
a machine capable of striking off 10,000 copies of a newspaper within an hour. 

Mr. Alfred Smee, the surgeon to the Bank of England, and inventor of the bat- 
tery which bears his name, has announced important discoveries in animal elec- 
tricity. By a test, which he terms electro-voltaic, he has satisfied himself that 
the terminations of the sensor nerves are positive poles of a voltaic circuit, whilst 
the muscular substance is the negative pole, The sensor nerves are the telegraphs 
which carry the sensation to the brain, and the motor nerves carry back the vo- 
lition to the muscles. The brain he infers to consist of five distinct voltaic circles ; 
which, upon theoretical grounds, he believes to be sufficient to account for all 
mental pbawnomena. Mr. Smee has succeeded in making artificial electric fish, 
and artificial muscular substance.—Morning Post. 

The public will be gratified to learn that an eight-oar cutter race is about to 
take place between the gentlemen of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
The event, we are assured, is to be decided cn or about Thursday the 29th in- 
stant, over the usual course from Putney to Mortlake, when a great aquatic treat 
may be anticipated.—7 ines. 

At the Liverpool steeple-chase, on Wednesday, two of the horses slipped and 
broke their backs, and another horse broke his thigh, when taking the third leap. 
The three were killed in the field by cutting their throats.—Preston Guardian. 

The usual half-yearly return of railway accidents has just been presented to 
Parliament. During the six months ending December 31st, 112 persons were 
killed on the railways in the United Kingdom, and 120 wounded; the passengers 
conveyed numbered 31,524,641. No fewer than 103 of the fatal hurts were the re- 
sult of the misconduct or want of caution in the sufferers themselves; but of the 
persons hurt not fatally, only 34 come without the same category: (8 passengers 
were hurt from causes beyond their own control. On the 31st December, there 
were 5,007 miles of rail opened in Great Britain and Ireland; being an increase 
of 650 miles during six months, 

On Monday evening last, the mill and machinery belonging to the estate of Mr. 
W. Eccles, situate at Cuerden, near Preston, was put up for sale by Mr. Fisher, 
at the Bull Inn. There was a good attendance, and the competition spirited. The 
property was ultimately sold to Mr. Orrell, of Belmont, for 30,6002. This sum is, 


short time ago, and shows very plainly that the staple trade of the county is in a 
much better state than at that tume.—J/’reston Guardian. 

A “speculative lot” was put up to auction at Mr. Marsh's sale on the Ist in- 
stant—* The important and valuable reversion in and toa moiety of 12,0001. Con- 
sols, receivable on the decease of a lady, now aged fifty-seven, provided she shall have 
no more children: the youngest child is nineteen years of age; the husband is 
still Jiving, and is now aged fitty-nine years.” The lot sold for 2,1802 

A mother and son have been found drowned in a brook between South Pether- 
ton and Martock. They had been travelling ina waggon, the brook running along 


| the side of the road; but how they got into the streain canuot be explained, 


The cholera returns for the week give these results. London—cases, 28; 
deaths, 11. Provinces—cases, 6; deaths 5. Scotland, cases, 453; deaths, 168, 

Kesults of the Registrar-General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 





Number of Winter 
Deaths Average. 

Zymotic Diseases ....cccecesce ce weeeeeeseseneeseeeeeerterseene 310 221 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 42s oe wn 
Tubercular Diseases...... ceeccecceccceceweesceeeres seeeere » %Wa 203 
Diseases of the rain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... in lal 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......6.66 666 6 eee os 46 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 24 248 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Urgans of Digestion .. . 55 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c...........+ CO er ceeces seveceece sees | err 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. .......000.8 ee oe once 5 e-0 ” 
Kheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. ...+.. 6+ 5 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &C.... 66.6666. eee ener os 1 
Malformations ....2.00.csccrccreccccccesce-secceees oe 5 3 
Premature Birth .........cceeceeecenecee eeeee 25 2 
DUA evesorvsececcvccece v0 oe ¢ ecesesebe-s en0ee ) 15 
ME wc nceewereeeeeer see Fee e ener ere reeseeseeeeseeees Fenereee 51 73 
BUREN 200. cccsccce cocce coos cosisevcessecvecers |; M 
Violence, Privation, Coid, and Intemperance...... 0 «se ceeee renee 3 37 
Total (including unspecified causes) «. «..++eeeeeeeeeee 1133 1169 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 72.0° in the sun to 23.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 2.7°. ‘The direction of the wind for the week was variuble. 
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POSTSCRIPT. SaTurpDAy. 


The House of Commons was occupied vesterday evening, till midnight, 
with the second reading of the Navigation Bill. Several petitions on the 
subject were presented, almost all against the measure; including one, 
which Mr. Herries could scarcely lift, from Liverpool, with 24,700 signa- 
tures, and one from the merchants, bankers, artificers, and seamen of 
London, almost as bulky, with 20,759 signatures. The debate presented 
no feature of novelty, and may be described very briefly. Mr. Herries 
opened it with a long, elaborate, and temperate speech in opposition. He 
addressed himself particularly to controvert the arguments advanced by 
Mr. Labouchere when he first introduced the measure, founded on the 
claims of Canada, those of the West Indies, and those of foreign powers. Mr. 
Herries wished to show that the opinions of the Canadians have been mis- 
represented ; for example, the Boards of Trade at Quebec and Montreal had 
sent petitions against the Navigation-laws; but he showed that a majority 
of the members, including absentees, had expressed their dissent from those 
petitions in writing. Government wanted to nurse a grievance in that colony. 


If the Jamaica Legislature at first objected to the Navigation-laws, they | 


now felt that the abrogation would facilitate the importation of foreign 
slave-grown sugar into Canada. The answers from foreign powers are all 
courteous, but unsatisfactory: Russia will negotiate; Gioberti of Sardinia 
will treat; Prussia and Austria await the establishment of a Central Ger- 
man Government; other states postpone a definitive answer; Belgium and 
France decline reciprocity, and stand out for self-protection. At home, the 
balance of naval opinion is, that the laws are needed to keep up a commer- 
cial marine subsidiary to our naval marine. And the shipping interest 
loud:y deprecates repeal. He moved that the bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Mr. James WILSON advocated the bill. He made light of the petitions 
from Liverpool and London, because the signatures were not numerous in 
proportion to the population. He showed that the freedom of the St. 
Lawrence is necessary to complete the inland ship navigation which Canada 
has bestowed so much money in forming; that the most recent accounts 
testify a great increase of opinion in favour of repeal throughout the West 
Indies; and that the shipping interest has derived immense advantages 
from the increase of exports under our liberalized tariff,—this last point 
made out with plentiful statistics. Mr. Wilson argued that reciprocity 
carried out in strict equivalents, whether in produce or navigation, is em- 
barrassing and inconvenient; since few countries are in a position to com- 
ply with its conditions; while it is no answer to the claims of the Colonies 
—for instance of Canada, to grant freedom of the St. Lawrence—that 
Spain or Holland will not enter into the views of reciprocity entertained 
by the British Government. 

The debate was carried on with painstaking and ability by the Marquis 
of Gransy and Mr. HENLEY, who supported the amendment; by Mr. 
CARDWELL, who contended for proceeding into Committee on the bill in 
order to consider improvements on it. On the motion of Mr. GLADSTONE, 
the debate was adjourned till Monday. 


Mr. Disrae i requested that the debate on his Agricultural resolution 
might be fixed for Thursday instead of Wednesday. Lord Joun Russecy 
intimated that the point might be settled on Monday. 


Earlier in the evening, Sir GEorGe Grey attended at the bar of the 
House, and stated that the address moved by Lord Ashley, respecting the 
subdivision of populous parishes in England and Wales, had been pre- 
sented to the Queen; and her Majesty had commanded him to acquaint the 
House that she would give directions accordingly. 

The House of Lords only sat for half an hour, and adjourned after get- 
ting through some business of form. 

A deputation of some fifty gentlemen from the shipowners of Liverpool 
Glasgow, Greenock, Newcastle, Sunderland, and other ports of the king- 
dom, had an interview with Lord John Russell yesterday afternoon, to 
urge upon him the necessity for reconsidering the bill now in the House of 
Commons for the repeal of the Navigation-laws. Mr. Masterman, M.P., 
and Mr. Cardwell, M.P., introduced them; and Mr. Dunbar, Mr. H. C. 
Chapman, and Mr. George Frederick Young, were the chief speakers on, 
their behalf. Lord John made this reply— 

“ This is not a new question at all. 1 am happy to hear all the representa- 
tions that you can make, but I cannot consider it as a question held out for the 
first time on which opinions are to be taken; a measure having been introduced 
last year on the subject, on which a great deal of discussion took place. I feel 
that Mr. Young, as well as other members of the deputation, have put forth the 
Objections to the proposed measure with great ability and information; but I can- 
not regard this as a new question which should be now taken into consideration, 
or one on which my mind is not made up; and therefore, receiving your repre- 
sentutions, and very much lamenting that 1 don’t take the same view as your- 
selves, I can only say we must proceed with the bill which is to be brought for- 
ward tonight.” 





Last night's Gazette announces the appointment of Lieutenant-General | 
Sir Charles James Napier, G.C.B., to “the local rank of General in the 


Army in the East Indies.” 


The Neapolitan correspondent of the 7imes transmits two despatches by 
Prince Schwartzenberg, both dated on the 17th of January, one to the 


Austrian representative at Paris, the other to the Austrian representatives 
I ’ | 


at Berlin and St. Petersburg: they indicate the position of the Austrian 
Cabinet in reference to Italian affairs. 

Austria proposes a joint intervention, moral, or if necessary forcible, 
with Naples and France, to reéstablish the Pope as head of the Roman 
Catholic Church and temporal Sovereign of Rome; anticipating that the 
mere announcement of such an intention will induce the Roman people to 
shake off the faction which now coerces it; and leaving the Pontiff to judge 
of the conditions on which he may return. 


Austria would have admitted the mediation of France and England on | 
the subject of peace between Austria and Sardinia; but absolutely repels | 


the idea that any territorial concession would have been made, or that any 
foreign interference have been permitted in establishing “ those institutions 
which the Imperial word had guaranteed.” 

“ The project tending in substance to detach Lombardy from the empire of 
Austria, to which it pleases Lord Palmerston incessantly to revert, did not 
emanate from the Imperial Cabinet; but, on the contrary, it had been proposed to 


our Cabinet by the principal Secretary of State of Great Britain; and M. de 
Hummelauer did not accept it, save under the reserve of submitting it to the 
approbation of his Court, which Ccurt never did sanction the proposal.” 

France, it appears, has abandoned “the sterile idea of a mediation.” 
and has thrown out the suggestion of a Congress of all the Powers whe 
took part in the treaties of 1814-15, to deliberate on the reistablishment 
of order and tranquillity in Italy. Austria cordially accepts the sugges- 
tion, and communicates it to the Governments of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin. 

The latest Paris news discredits the actual entry on the Tuscan terri- 
| tory by the Austrians; but the Chronicle of this morning represents such 
intervention as imminent— 

“We understand that despatches from Turin, under date of the 4th instant 
reached the Foreign Office yesterday, announcing that the resumption of hostilities 
between Piedmont and Austria was inevitable. Travellers just arrived report 
that both parties appeared equally set on war: that the Austrian forces had been 
increased to near 100,000 men, and that on the road from Alessandria to Turin 
they fell in with large bodies of troops, artillery, and munitions of war, all hasten- 
ing to the frontier. The Duke de Dino, commandant of Alessandria, made no 
secret of the immediate opening of the campaign.” 

Private letters of the Times from Madrid say—*“ We are here full of the 
| expedition to Italy [to set up the Pope]; and the young Queen, with the 
| object, no doubt, of varying the monotony of her existence, is desirous of 
imitating the conduct of Isabella the First, and of heading the expedition- 
| ary force in question.” 

The Danish Government, on the 23d of February, formally announced 
to the Prussian Government, that his Danish Majesty “ does not hold him- 
self bound by the engagements contracted by the convention of armistice 
signed at Malmé on the 26th August 1848, after the expiration of the 
seven months originally fixed for its duration; and that, consequently, the 
said convention will have expired on the 26th March.” 





The Reverend James Shore preached in Spafields Chapel, Exmouth Street, yes- 
terday evening ; and immediately afterwards was taken into custody for the offence, 
and conveyed to Exeter Gaol. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The English Funds have been more steady than for some time. Consols fell 
from 914 to 914, but afterwards rallied again; closing this afternoon at 924,—a 
rise of nearly 1 per cent from the lowest quotation. The demand for money has 
considerably diminished, and the pressure of Stock upon the market has been un- 
important. This is partly the result of absorption by investments, and partly 
owing to large amounts of Stock being temporarily held as security for advances 
by bankers and other large capitalists. It remains to beseen, whether upon the 
settlement of the Consol Account, on Tuesday next, the speculative buyers of 
Stock will be able to take it out of market. The continued advance of the French 
Funds, which is taken as an indication of the stability of the present Government 
in France, has not been without its effect upon our own Public Securities. 

The books of Stocks for the 5th of April dividend will close and reopen upon 
the days stated below. The books of all of them, however, will be open for pri- 
vate transfer on the 6th April. 





SANK StOCK.«.-+-eeeeeee Friday 9th March...++++++++ Friday 13th April, 
Three per Cent Reduced , r ; 
Long Annuities .......- {rucsaay 13th March....... } Wednesday 18th April. 
Old South Sea Annuities. Tuesday 17th April. 
a" ~stntsonnal aed ; Wednesday 14th April........ Thursday 19th April. 
India Stock ......-++++ Tuesday 6th April ...--++++++ Thursday 12th April. 


The business of the Foreign Market has not been extensive. The Dividend- 
paying Stocks have continued firm nearly at our last quotations. Mexican Bonds 
are rather better; being today in demand at 27. Portuguese Stock is without 
market alteration. The Scrip of the new Danish Five per Cents is still in favour, 
and has today been done at 84. A considerable purchase of the Danish Three 
per Cent Stock occurred recently; and the Bonds of that loan, after being for 
some time neglected, are in demand. Very little Stock of that description is held 
in London, and from its searcity large transactions in it are difficult. Spanish 
Bonds of all descriptions are without material change. 

The business transacted in Railway Shares has not been important. Prices of 
most of the current varieties are rather lower than they were last week. The ten- 
dency to speculation and investment in the French Shares continues; but, though 
the business transacted in them has been considerable, we cannot notice any ma 
terial variation in the prices; which, after some fluctuation, are today nearly the 
Same as those of last week. 





SATURDAY, TWELVE 0’CLOCK. 

The rise of 2 per cent which is reported to have occurred in Paris yesterday 
has given firmness to our own Funds. Tkesteening price of Consols both for 
Money and Account was 923; the price has *"4e reached 924; and is now 924 §. 
In the Foreign Market, the Non-dividend Stocks are all in demand; Peruvian 
being quoted at 52.55, Venezuela at 28 30, and the others being ali at better 
prices than yesterday. The Northern European Stocks are firm in consequence 
of the improvement of our own. The transactions in Railway Shares are not in- 
dicative of any material change; the following are the principal bargains recorded: 
Caledonian, 244 4; Eastern Counties, 10}; Hull and Selby, 1024; Leeds and 
| Bradford, 103; South-western, 383; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 204; 
Reading, Guildford, and Reigate, 134; York and Original Neweastle and Ber- 

wick, 253; York and North Midland, 494; East and West Riding Extension, 244. 

67 9 














3 per Cent Consols ..-.++. - 9232 Danish 3 per Cents ...++++-- 7 
Ditto for Account...-..+++. 923 2 Dutch 2} per Cents «..-+++- 482 9} 

| Sper Cent Reduced ........ 92g § | Ditto 4 per Cents....-++.+++ 75} 9b 
B) per Cents... .ccccccesce « 9338 | Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 27 3 

j Long Annuities.......++. 8 15-16 91-16 | New Gremada ......+.++04+ 17 4 

| Bank Stock . . shut Portuguese N.4perCepts1842 25 6 

} Exchequer Bills - 41 44pm./| Portuguese Old 1824.......- 758 
India Stock «...-+.eeeeeees shut Russian 5 per Cents ...ex.d. 104 106 

| Brazilian 5 per Cents....... $13 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 17 } 
Belgian 4} per Cents ....... 824 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..... 294 30 
Buenos Ayres «.+++e++e+.45 257 Venezuela .occcsscccsecees 28 30 
Chitian 6 per Cents ......+- 95 7 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week endivg the $d March 
exhibit, when compired with those of the preceding week, the following results— 





BANS&ING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
Rest +40 Deeecerereseceeeee eeeesees £340,803 — saees — 
Prilic DepositS .+.eececececececcescecceeess 324,643 sees _— 
Other Mepusits..-cccccccccccscccccccecceces ———e eeccs £144,988 
Seven-day and other Bills «......-seeseeeees 10,672 = weeee — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight — —_ 
Other Securities 923,473 — 
pe — 330,495 
| Actualj[Circulation. «+++++eececececeeeeeeeees 239,665 ecece -—— 
| IssyE DEPARTMENT. 
| Notes taswued ....vcscccccccscccccccecvcesece ——— ewes 90,830 
| Bullion co ccccccccccecccccccccccccesecccccce twee 152,678 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..... oeecce 15,176,854 «+6+- 15,329,532 
| Actual Circulation .+++++seesesssseceeeseeees 18,372,110 «+++ 18,182,445 
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March 10, 1849.] 


THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


There is more of the picturesque than the humorous in the last Ly- 
ceum novelty, entitled A Romantic Idea. A German student, sleeping for 
a night in a ruined castle to which a legend is attached, dreams of the per- 
sons he has seen during the day, who all appear as the different characters 
of the tradition. ‘The visionary individuals, consisting of the family of a 
terrible baron, whose son the dreamer himself becomes, talk in a language 
that seems formed upon the burlesque tragedy of The Critic, but which is 
more comic from the grotesque acting of Messrs. Hall, Selby, and Roxby, 
than from any merit of its own. The student (Mr. C. Mathews) though 
he enters into the action of the dream, does not lose his original character; 
and the mixture of astonishment aud nonchalance with which he sees 
all sorts of horrors, including three violent deaths, a conflagration, 
and a diabolical apparition, constitutes the drollery of the piece. In 
this little drama, which is by Mr. Planché, some ingenuity is dis- 
played in keeping up a sort of parallel between the position of the prosaic 
personages, whom the student has seen while awake, and that of the 
romantic characters in the dream, into whom they are subsequently trans- 
formed. But after all, the chief point of attraction is the beautiful scenery 
of Mr. Beverly; who, as usual, shows himself a first-rate master in his art. 





One of those dramas, interspersed with ballads, duets, &c., which 
in England are called operas, has been produced at the Princess's, and 
continues to run. It is called Francesca Doria, “or the Bandit of the 
Abruzzi”; and is the joint work of Mr. Val. Morris and Mr. George Linley. 
As may be supposed from its title, it is a melodrama of the Adelphi school 
—a “crambe decies cocta” of stale characters and incidents. ‘The music 
is equally destitute of novelty; but some of the airs, being smooth, flowing, 
and easy to sing, are calculated to please the popular taste, and will pro- 
bably find more purchasers at the music-shops than compositions of a higher 
order. A young débutante, Miss Lanza, gave considerable promise both as 
an actress aud a singer; and Miss Poole’s lively personation of a country 
coquette, with her excellent ballad-singing, mainly contributed to the suc- 
cess of the piece. 








At Astley’s, an American youth named Hernandez has displayed such 
extraordinary ease and elegance, that he actually gives a novelty to the 
most old-fashioned feats of the ring. 


Next week, if dramatic promises are to be fulfilled, we are to have the 
two Italian Operas; Othello with the “characters reversed,” and a new 
farce, at the Haymarket; aud a new weighty melodrama, called //op pick- 
ing, at the Adelphi. So there is no want of theatrical vitality. 





In anticipation of the regular programme of Her Majesty's Theatre, for 
which it appears things are not yet ripe, a demi-oflicial announcement 
states the urrangements of the season in so far as they are yet made. In 
regard to the most interesting point, the engagement of Jenny Lind, we are 
informed that “it is not up to this hour decided in what form she will con- 
tribute to the entertainments of the season”; a strange circumstance, 
considering that the fair prima donna has never been out of this country 
since the end of the last Opera season. 

Among the performers engaged are, in the first place, Alboni, who is put 
forward as Mr. Lumley’s trump-card; Madame Frezzolini, who was here 
some seven years ago, aud hardly fulfilled the expectations formed of her, 
but is said to have risen in powers and reputation since that time; Made- 


moiselle Parodi, a pupil of Pasta, but as yet new to the stage; Madame | 


Giuliani, and Mademoiselle Gazzainga, soprani; and Cassolani, a contralto. 


The tenors are, Gardoni, who returns from St. Petersburg; Calzolari, | 
5D 


Bordas, aud Bartolini, all three new in England. The basses and baritones 
are our old acquaintances, the Lablaches, Belletti, and Coletti. The 
orchestra and chorus are said to have been strengthened, and the baton 
continues to be wielded by Balfe. 

Little is said about the operas to be performed during the season: La 
Clemenza di Tito, Don Giovanni, Il Matrimonio Segreto, and La Gazza 
Ladra, are the only pieces specified. But the répertoire of course must 
depend on the completion of the engagements, and especially on the solu- 
tion of the great question, Lind or no Lind?—a question, however, which, 
notwithstanding the doubt in which it is left by this demi-oflicial manifesto, 
may, we suspect, be pretty confidently answered in the negative. 

‘The theatre is to open on Thursday next, with La Cenerentola, in which 
Alboni, Belletti, F. Lablache, and Gardoni will appear: the ballet, Le 
Diable & Quatre, with Carlotta Grisi, Marie Taglioui, Rosati, Paul Taglioni, 
and Louis D Or. 

The opening of the Covent Garden Opera, with the performance of J/as- 
saniello, is postponed to the same night—Thursday the 15th. 

THE IRISH SCHUOLS AND THE BRITISH RELIE! 
ASSOCIATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—In your number (1079) of the 34 instant, after noticing the fact that 
some members of the British Relief Association had felt Lurt at the strictures con- 
tained iu a recent number on the disturbance and injury to education reported 
by the Inspectors of the National Board in Ireland to have been caused by the 
system of feeding the children attending the schools in the distressed unions of 
that country in 1848, and that your attention had been drawn to the * Official 
Papers and Correspondence” published by the Association, you observe that *‘on 
the whole” the papers seem to make out that, although the steady business of 
education was invaded, the disturbance could not well be helped; aud that * the 
substantial aid of food” “ was so needful, and in general so eflicacious, that it may 
be deemed to have compensated every consequent evil.” 

Those, however, who have arrived at a ditterent conclusion, both from personal 
observation of the working of that system of relief, and from the perusal of the 
correspondence adverted to, will remark that the evidence (or rather opinions) 
quoted in the published correspondence is exclusively from parties biassed either 
by the natural and amiable feelings of impulsive benevolence, or (as in the case of 
the patrons of schools, &v.) by other and obvious motives i addition; and that 
probably much testimony of an opposite tendency might have been collected, and 
innumerable instances of abuse aud petty fraud, plunder of the carts conveying 
bread to the schools, and application of the issue of rations for the indirect or in- 
dividual benefit of the schoolmasters, might have been cited, had it been sought 
for, and had there not existed a universal reluctance to interfere in «ny way be- 
tween the Association and the recipients of their bounty during that period ot 
widespread distress and misery. 

It may, however, be doubted, whether this particular system of relief was either 
SO needful or so efficacious as to compensate for the interruption and injury to 


| education which it caused; whether, in fact, it was not toa great extent super- 
| flaous and disturbing to the introduction of the extended system of Poor-laws, 
| which the Association had agreed, at the instance of Sir Charles Trevelyan, to 
support and strengthen by their aid; and whether it had any recommendauou 
except one which shall be presently noticed. 

The system had at first, during the earlier stage of the Relief Act, been adopted 
in the town of Westport by the Count de Strzelecki; and his observation ot its 
good effects there inauced him to urge it strongly upon the Association as a gene- 
ral measure for all the distressed unions to which it was proposed to extend the 
assistance of the A-sociation. No one who has traced the active and zealous 
career of this gentleman can for a moment doubt or fail to appreciate the warm 
and genuine philanthropy that has led him to devote himself to the task of alle- 
viating the misery of this uzhappy portion of his adopted country: but it may be 
questioned whether the system found useful under one state of law and under 
judicious and effective daily superintendence, such as could be easily given in the 
town of Westport, was suitable to remote rural districts, aud under a different 
legal provision for the destitute. 

By the Irish Poor Relief Extension Act, adequate provision was made in 1848 
for the effectual relief of all destitute persons, and a class of officers appointed for 
the special purpose of ascertaining the real circumstances of all applicants, (a 
point so diflicult to arrive at in Ireland,) and for affording the requisite reliet. It 
13 not shown in the “ Correspondence” that any aavantage was gained by the 
issue of food to the children of these parties at the schouls instead of at their 
parents’ houses; and it is a fact that in consequence of the great want of clothing, 
the children (many of whom had to travel two or three Irish miles on foot to at- 
tend the schools) suffered mach from cold and exposure in the winter and early 
spring; for scarcely any clothing was given out by the Association until an ad- 
vanced period of the summer. 

The ouly actual benetit conferred by the plan may be stated in a few words, 
It extended aid to the children of the small farmers—those occupying more than 
a quarter ofa statute acre of land, who by the 10th section of the Act Vic. 10, cap, 
31, were excluded from receiving relief from the poor-rates; and, vitally im- 
portant as that clause is to the future working of the Irish Poor-law, it was, no 
doubt, desirable to soften the suddenness of the transition, and to give to the 
struggling aod industrious occupiers of small farms, who were pressed down by 
large dependent families and by the failure of two years’ crops, a chance of hold- 
ing on to the possession of their few acres until another harvest; and it was, no 
doubt, supposed that the distribution of food to their children attending any 
schools was less liable to abuse or waste than any other mode. This latter point 
is by no means evident; but, waiving that consideration, it remains to be seen how 
far the system was efficacious, and whether it did not prematurely exhaust the 
| funds of the Association; which we find ran out early in July, and in conse- 

quence of which the Treasury were compelled to advance largely to the distressed 
unions from that period until harvest. The children who attended the various 
schovls consisted of three classes,—those of the tolerably affluent or comfortable 
farmers, those of the small farmers, (just referred to,) and the children of the 
cottier or labouring class; the last being the most numeroas, and the second class 
forming probably a third of the whole. Now, the children of the first class did 
not require this food; although, probably, not a few after a time shared in it, but 
many inore either staid away from the schools or were seriously interrupted in 
their education by the long daily process of catting up bread and issuing rations. 
The children of the third class were already provided for by law, and in practice 
were alimost universally receiving out-door relief with their families. It is, in- 
deed, stated in the letters of Inspectors, that the Relieving-officers were instructed 
to strike them off the lists while receiving ratioas at the schools ; but any one con- 
versant with the enormous and oppressive weight of duties these functionaries had 
to perform during the winter and spring of 1847-8, must be aware that it was quite 
impossible tor the Relieving-ctlicer, consistently with the proper performance of his 
business in visiting the houses of multitudes of destitute, attending the Board, &c., 
to inspect the schools and identify every ragged urchin or shivering little girl 
with the innumerable juvenile “ Pats” and * Norrys” of the clans who were clus- 
tered in the various townlands and who were all in his books. It is not credible 
that one-tenth of these were so struck off; and the very reverse of what is stated 
in the Report of the Association—namely, that “there was less call upon the 
union funds for the relief of the ablebodied poor in those unions where the relief 
to the children was more generally extended”—could be shown from the comparison 
of several unions nearly similar as to population and value. The return No. 5, 
quoted by the Association, dues not exhibit any statement of the numbers of able 

bodied receiving relief, aud is, besides, inapplicable from the date. An examina- 
tion of the authenticated tables of the numbers and classes relieved in the months 
of June ana July, compared with that of the children then receiving rations at 
the schuols, will exhibit the real facts. 

The benetit of the system of school-rations, then, may be considered solely with 
respect to the class cf sinall farmers and their fauulies, To them it was un- 
doubtedly a great boon. It might, however, have been extended to them in 
another manner; and, seeing that their children constituted about one-third of the 
attendance at the schools, it would follow that nearly two-thirds of the funds ex- 
pended in this system might have been more usefully appropriated, (say in cloth- 
ing, of which the want among the Irish peasantry is now extreme, ) or husbanded 
to a later and more trying period for the distressed univns. 

But, however we may regret what some regard as a misapplication of the re 
sources of the British Relief Association, who probably miscalculated the extent 
of the destitution of 1848, and the necessity that would arise for the greatest 
ainount of assistance just befure the harvest, it would add to our regret to find 
that the honest expression of opinions or publication of truths as to evils accom- 
panying one of their measures for relief sould give pain to men who so zealously 
undertook the troublesome duties of stewards for the starving and wretched, and 
who devoted so much of their time as well as money to the work of charity. 

That certain abuses and evils, however, did exist and attach themselves to the 
system in question, is undoubted; and if the wisdom of Parliament has failed to 
devise any absolutely free from such, it need excite uo surprise if the humanely- 
intended project of a gentleman but little acquainted with the social condition of 
the peasantry of Ireland, was found in practice to be attended with a certain 
amount of waste aud unturescen evils. 


Another writer, like the above, of the highest degree of trustworthiness, ob- 
serves—" As lung as it is taken for granted that there was no alternative but to 


, feed the people in the school-rooms or not at all, every one will infer that the evil 
} 


was unavoidal In fact, however, nothing can be more erroneous than such an 
assumption, The school-rooms were, in most instances, the very worst places 
that could have been selected for the purpose in each locality. . . . . What 
probably misled some hasty observers, was this, that in several schools the 
children had been ted by the private bounty of the patron or subscribers, and no 
evil had resulted. But in those instances the food was prepared at the house 
| and brought to the school: it was given only to those who were bona fide regular 
attendants at the school, actually receiving icsiruction there, provided with books, 
and compelled to come in a cleauly state. It is plain such regulations could not 
be enforced by the distributors of a public fund. Tey can put no limits to the 
numbers, nor make any scrutiny into the objects, character, and condition of the 
applicauts.’ : ’ 
[ Our correspondents must allow us to consider the controversy as now closed, 
| so far as our crowded columns are concerned.—Ep. | 


| : 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW THE RUSSELL MINISTRY IS PRESERVED. 
Ir has been hitherto assumed, in our recent notices of the state 
of party politics, that the motives of the different parties in care- 
fully preserving the miserable status qué, are altogether of a pa- 
triotic nature: we have taken for granted that the Ministerial 
party, and the various sections of mere fault-finding Opposition, 

lieve the present state of parties to be the best that actual cir- 
cumstances permit ; that in the sincere opinion of all the parties, 
any change which is now possible would be an alteration for the 
worse as respects the public interests. But on examining this 
creed a little more closely, we may perhaps discover that it is at 
least accompanied by motives of conduct not altogether patriotic : 
we may perceive that the leaders of parties are, even though un- 
consciously, under the influence, to some extent, of a selfishness 
the very reverse of public-spirited inducement. 

The faith in question is based on certain suppositions: that the 
present Ministry is not merely the best possible, but the only 
possible one; that if the Russell party retired from office, no 
other party could take its place; that if Lord John resigned, 
nobody could succeed him; and that the least evil consequence 
of voting him off the Treasury-bench would be a week’s hubbub, 
at the end of which he must resume his official seat—the worst 
evil consequence being a state of anarchy occasioned by the re- 
fusal of his party, as well as of all the others, to form a Govern- 
ment. And in 1846 these suppositions were unquestionably true. 
They were true then, because at that time neither the House of 
Commons nor the country would have supported any Govern- 
ment but the one which was then formed. Universal opinion, and 
the leaders of parties in obedience to it, were then so disposed, 
though from a variety of considerations and motives, that any 
other than the Russell Ministry was then really impossible. At 
that time accordingly, all parties concurred in supporting the 
Russell Ministry ; which therefore obtained the fullest of fair 
trials until the end of 1847. Throughout 1848, although, when 
Parliament met, general opinion had condemned the Russell 
Ministry as incapable of satisfying the legislative wants of these 
islands and the empire, yet the outbreak of revolution on the 
Continent, and its effects in this country, made the Russell Minis- 
try as strong as if it had enjoyed the admiration and confidence 
of the nation: reasonable apprehensions induced all reasonable 
men to deprecate whatever could in the least weaken the hands of 
the Executive as the preserver of order: the Russell Ministry 
might bave done ill to almost any extent, without suffering im- 
mediately from its incapacity to do good: the resolve of the na- 
tion was, that without regard either to the past or the future— 
with regard solely to the present—there should be no change just 
then. Down to the close, therefore, of last year—in 1846 and 1847 
on the fair-trial principle, in 1848 on the principle of “ strength- 
ening the hands of Government” independently of all other 
considerations—the Russell Ministry was really a necessity. But 
the case is now greatly altered. Never before perhaps was the 





United Kingdom more completely exempt from immediate risk | 


or chance of revolutionary troubles, The nation, conscious that 
revolutionary troubles have been prevented by its own love of 
peace and order, and that our present tranquillity rests on the 
sure present basis of national opinion, has undisturbed opportunity 
of looking to the past and the future. It looks back, and per- 
ceives that the fairest possible trial of the Russel] Ministry has 
proved their incompetency : it looks forward, and sees that the 
incompetency of the Government, by withholding from the United 
Kingdom and the empire a satisfaction of their manifold legisla- 
tive wants, is laying the foundation of dangers in the prospect, 
which are not the less fearful because they are as yet but vaguely 
seen. The Russell Ministry is no longer deemed conservative : 
its incompetency for accomplishing present and future national 
objects of great moment is generally admitted: its retirement, if 
there were a chance of its being succeeded by a competent Minis- 
try, would be viewed with general favour; whilst the difficulty of 


forming a competent Ministry is seen to be increasing in one re- | 


spect, by the inaction and going to rust of the most statesmanlike 
men of all parties. 


in existence indeed, but abused, tormented, and thwarted by an 
Opposition of skirmishers, whom the leaders of parties out of 


office can no longer restrain from evincing contempt and ill-will 


towards the Government; and its mere existence is alone pre- 
served by the leaders of these parties, who are still unwilling to 
render the Treasury-benches vacant. It is in the motives of 
these leaders for still preserving the Russell Ministry after the 
country has become sick of it, and would gladly see its place 
taken by a better, that we discover the main cause of the present 
wretched state of things. 

Lord Stanley preserved the Ministry the other day, by abstain- 
ing to carry by a vote his amendment on the Address, which he 
had supported by a speech vituperative of the Ministry and calcu- 
lated to damage them in public estimation. Lord Stanley might, 
if he had pleased, have been “sent for” at the commencement 
of the session. But Lord Stanley is far from wishing to take the 
place of Lord John Russell. 
still more such responsibility, as, in any but the present state of 
things, belong to the oftice of Prime Minister. 


The Russell Ministry is not sustained now 
by public opinion. By what, then, is it sustained? It is just kept ! 


He dislikes such labour and trouble, | 


Ile enjoys speak- | 
ing, because he excels in it, and above all attacking, because it is | 


his present position must be very agreeable to him, and could not 
be easounadl ter any change. a brilliant speech-maker, me 
a rival in the arts of Parliamentary debate and criticism, a lover 
of ease and gayety, and of society which he ornaments and ex. 
hilarates, yet with just enough ambition to enjoy prominence and 
consequence unaccompanied by the toil and anxieties of power 
Lord Stanley is just now “in clover.” Make a change of any 
sort, and hay or mere straw might be his portion. The indiyj- 
dual Lord Stanley is deeply concerned in preserving the Russel] 
Ministry ; but his interest in its conch | and miserable exist- 
ence is not of the patriotic kind : his motives as a conservative of 
the status qué are some way from being quite unselfish, They 
may at least be termed individual motives. 

ut Lord Stanley has followers or adherents who have no per- 
| sonal interest in maintaining the present discreditable state of 
things. What induces men of such marked ability as Mr. Dis- 
raeli and Mr. Stafford—others might be named in the Protectionist 
ranks who are very capable of shining and doing good in a 
different state of things—to help in preserving the present Minis- 
try, by keeping clear of a vote in the House of Commons that 
would compel them to retire? Their inducement is no secret, 
They do not wish to keep the Whigs in, but to keep the Peelites 
out. Revenge and spite are still the principle of their party, 
Their motive is not selfish or individual, like that which has been 
attributed to their leader, but it is preéminently factious, and 
therefore unpatriotic. It seems right to add, however, that the 
| motive of spite against the Peelites, which induced the Protec- 
tionists to establish the Russell Ministry, is naturally wearing 
out by the action of time. 
But the Ministry themselves stick to office with admirable per- 
tinacity. If Lord Stanley for his own sake, and his adherents 
from motives of wounded pride and a not unnatural revenge, take 
care to keep Lord John Russell on the Treasury-bench, he him- 
self takes great care to remain upon it. The sense of feebleness, 
the consciousness of inaction, the necessity of being without a de- 
finite and comprehensive policy on any subject for any part of 
the empire,—all this is borne rather than risk such defeat in the 
House of Commons as would compel resignation. What can be 
the motive here? It is not, let us believe, that love of place which 
the vulgar attribute to all public men, and often very erroneously. 
Probably it is rather the conviction which the “ governing fami- 
lies” of the old Whig party still hold, that the possession of power 
by themselves is only consistent with the order of nature, and that 
there is no state of things so bad for the country as that in which 
they are out of office. This motive is not wholly unpatriotic; 
but it is a delusion which Lord Stanley or Sir Robert Peel could 
| prove to be so by holding up his tinger. 
| And now we come, lastly, to the comfortable arbiter of the 
| fate of parties. As Lord Stanley and his adherents formed, so 
| Sir Robert Peel alone preserves the Russell Ministry whenever 








some great danger threatens them notwithstanding Lord Stanley’s 
dread of office and Protectionist spite against the Peelites. Sir 
Robert Peel belongs to no party, not even to that which bears 
his name. He stands alone. He neither consults nor is con- 
sulted. He has a course of his own: as he said in the debate 
| on Mr. Baillie’s motion about Ceylon, he “likes neither the mo- 
tion nor the amendment,” but something different from either; 
which, however, ‘vill not suit him unless it have the quality 
of tending to preserve the Russell Ministry. The feeble, incom 
petent, contemned Russell Ministry, is Sir Robert Peel's comfort 
and glory. Sir Robert Peel has done with office. Being out of 
office—being resolved never again to incur the toil and responsi- 
bilities of office, such as office brings to a statesman of Sir Robert 
Peel’s character, and yet relishing public life as no man ever did 
more keenly, whilst he is far from being dead to the charms of 
distinction and power—he enjoys, by always preserving and some- 
times lecturing the Russell Ministry, the proudest position in the 
country. It is also the most comfortable position tor him: for 
he exercises power without labour or care; his influence is un- 
bounded, his responsibility nil: he is the tirst man in the British 
empire, and one of the happiest picture-fanciers and parish- 
improvers in the world. All this he is because the Russel] Minis- 
try is kept on its Treasury-bench. Is his every motive for keep- 
ing it there altogether patriotic ? 

The adherents or so-called followers of Sir Robert Peel— 
namely, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
Sir James Graham—where be they? Nowhere. It were idle to 
inquire into the motives of men who, however capable of states- 
manship some time ago, seem paralyzed now by the personal po- 
licy of their former leader, and whom the public is therefore for- 
| getting. From this list we omit the name of Lord Lincoln, but 

only because in the Irish debate of the 6th instant he took a line 
| at once independent and businesslike. 


THE GENERAL IN THE PUNJAUB. 

Tue pleas on which Lord Gough justities his sudden but not 
overwhelming attack on the Sikh force appear to be three,—that 
Chuttur Singh was on the point of joining Shere Singh; that the 
Political Agent had intimated how desirable it was to inflict a 
blow; and that the Sikhs were quite ready to fight, and if not 
attacked would have been the assailants. These pleas would have 
been conclusive, if the assault had been so—if Shere Singh had 
| been effectually routed before Chuttur Singh came up—if the 
blow had been of a kind to crush and not to encourage the Sikhs : 
but in the absence of such results, the plea does not touch the case 








his forte. Considering the peculiarities of his tastes and talents, | as it stands. 
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There is, no doubt, a disposition to “ run down” Lord Gough, 
which deprives the unofficial accounts of the reliance that may 
usually be placed on concurrent testimony from many sources ; 
but some of the facts are evident enough even in the negative 
testimony of the official despatches; and other allegations may 
easily be put to the test, since they turn upon matters of fact 
which must be known to competent witnesses. Of this class is 
the statement that Lord Gough had certain deliberate intentions 
which he hastily abandoned in a fit of anger; and that although 
he knew the ground, he made his attack without taking sufficient 
pains to ascertain the position of the enemy. These are state- 
ments on points of fact essential to a true judgment on the trans- 
actions; and we presume that they will be duly negatived or 
affirmed. 

Other facts are more evident: the battle was begun when the 
troops were in want of repose, if not of refreshment. Now, vic- 
tories have been won by soldiers just off the march, through the 
very surprise; but not when the enemy was safely ensconced in 
a position whence he could only be dislodged in detail, so that 

ou might as well have hoped to drive a barrel of oysters from 
their shells by a coup de main. The sequel proved the mistake : 
the battle was one of detail, demanding perseverance and sus- 
tained vigour—an at-it-again spirit, a life of heart which is want- 
ing in men when they are tired and hungry. It is perfectly 

lain, from the Commander-in-chief’s own despatches, that he 

egan his battle without any comprehensive design, and that 
when it was going forward he did not hold his army in hand: 
he neither directed its movements nor commanded its obedience : 
his very report as commander, in more places than one, is con- 
ceived in the vague and doubting language of a person imper- 
fectly informed ; and throughout the passages that mention the 
reverses, there is a tone implying that it was all the fault of the 
subordinate commanders—an innuendo couched in the language 
of compliment. We all know what is confessed when the parent 
complains that his children don’t mind him—when the workinan 
complains of his tools. The same despatch unquestionably 
stretches the truth to imply a degree of success not warranted by 
the facts: a small and doubtful success, one which has filled 
every class in England with dismay, was so described by the 
unlucky commander, that the Governor-General was induced to 
celebrate it as a great triumph. 

The inferences to be drawn from the soberest survey of these 
self-evident facts are—that although Lord Gough is as strong 
and tough in courage as ever he was, he has not developed any 
faculties beyond those required in every regimental officer, 
scarcely so much—he is a commander-in-chief with a subaltern 
mind ; that he has not faculty of invention, and is wholly at a 
loss from the time when he comes in front of the enemy until the 
fighting begins ; that as he is most at home in the region of hard 
knocks, he is always eager to get into it, trusting to the fighting 
of British soldiers to bring him through. That even his un- 
doubted courage has failed to inspire his men with confidence, is 
rendered deplorably evident in the flight of a Native regiment 
at the moment of attack, and the precipitate “retreat” of a 
Queen’s regiment. 

Lord Gough is a commander who inspires confidence only in 
the enemy. He has been training the Sikh armies into very 
efficient enemies. His capacity in those respects must have been 
erfectly known to those on whom his appointment depended. 
The history of his career illustrates the paralyzing effect of the 
routine that maintained him in a post for which his sole qualiti- 
cation was the order of his name in the chronology of the Army 
List. Every respect may be shown to a brave and faithful man, 
without sacrificing the safety of an empire to the compliment. 
The same mortal influence swayed the responsible authorities in 
the choice of a successor to Lord Gough: the lot fell upon a man 
so little known to fame of arms, that there was a universal burst 
of the question, “ Who is Sir William Gomm?” And the only in- 
formation about him was that he had filled a civil post with toler- 
able credit, as Governor of Mauritius. Positive alarm has at last 


induced the same responsible authorities to follow the suggestion | 


of public opinion, and to select Sir Charles Napier; but the choice 
is made in the most untoward manner: instead of advancing 
heartily and choosing him in free will, as the ablest man for a 
given work, the Company reluctantly submit to him as a political 





necessity. After squabbling with him about prize-money—after | 


trying to clude his claim to service—after slighting and disgust- 
ing him—they again send forth the impetuous dictator of Scinde 
with the idea that he is decreed by fate as the dictator of the 
Punjaub and the redeemer of British India. It would hardly be 
wonderful if, after such suggestive experiences, the Napier genius 
were to flower in some wild extravagance, and the Cesar were to 


write home to his beloved sister Queen Victoria, how he would . 


vouchsafe a friendly alliance as Emperor of India. 


“REDUCTION OF THE MI LITARY FORCE.” 


ANTICIPATION suggested by the lust Indian mail has been con- | 


firmed, and the reduction of the Army is suspended; the dis- 
charge of soidiers is countermanded. More regiments are to go 
out to India; and the Army, instead of being reduced, will pro- 
bably be enlarged. The Irish sympathy with Sikh successes 
shows, too, that it will not be politic to withdraw the garrison from 
Ireland, and leave that country at the mercy of Shere Singh's 
Celtic allies. It is but a week or two since “ concession” to Mr. 
Cobden dictated the reduction; now a panic created by Lord 
Gough’s peculiar kind of victory dictates augmentation. By the 





by, is not Lord Gough an Irishman? and if so, does not his pecu- 
liar kind of victory fall in very curiously with the Irish sympathy 
for the Sikhs? 

But surely the Army is not an institution to be trifled with in 
this way—cut down one month in obedience to speeches from 
Manchester, and augmented next month on the receipt of mails 
from Bombay. It ought to be maintained in a state of efficiency ; 
and if its efficiency be impaired by the discharge of trained sol- 
diers, the defalcation is not to be made good by the levy of raw 
recruits. You cannot improvise an army pro re nata, and get it 
made up like a prescription by return of messenger. If you suffer 
it to fall below the point of efficiency, you hazard a loss much 
greater than the first saving can compensate; and the hasty en- 
deavour to make good the want occasions additional expense. 
Recruits are dearer than veterans—haste is dearer than pe 
ness. And the experience of the Sikh war shows that the arin of 
the service which needs the greatest amount of preparation and 
is most costly, the Ordnance, ought to be very materially strength- 
ened; the barbarian Sikhs are all but up to a level with us in 
their artillery. 


THE NATIONAL CAUSE IN HUNGARY, 

Ir is very possible that the next post may bring the news of a 
decisive battle in Hungary: the hostile armies stand face to face 
in the neighbourhood of Pesth, and even while we write the 
cannon may be doing its work. Prince Windischgritz has every 
motive to venture upon a pitched battle; for a victory might re- 
store the shattered credit of Austria, while even in case of a de- 
feat the advance of the Hungarians would be checked by the inter- 
vention of Russia. 

The Hungarians, on the other hand, have far less reason to de- 
sire so direct a conclusion: their plan appears to be—to destroy 
the enemy in detail, to throw themselves upon isolated corps, 
upon detached brigades, and annihilate them; as they have 
already succeeded in doing by the force of General Schlich, 
which has been almost entirely dispersed. 

The force destined for the subjugation of Hungary is no doubt 
formidable; but, according to specific accounts that come to us 
with every appearance of authenticity, the resources of the na- 
tional party are little if at all inferior. 

The following account of the relative strength of the combat- 
ants may, we believe, be relied upon. 

AUSTRIANS. 

Army of Pesth, acting against Dembinsky, garrisoning Pesth, and 
maintaining the siege of Comorn. 

Ist Division, under Windischgriitz and Wrona.............++++ 





2d Division, under Jellachich............sssssssessecesessseeseseees 75,000 men, 
Reserve, under Prince Serbelloni .............00..+sseesssereeeseee 
Army of Croatia, under General Count Nugent ............... 24,000 men. 


In Upper Hungary, the detached brigades of Count Gotz and 
Cciforedo, aa the remnants of Schlich’s ERTL snnscosencnn } 10,000 men. 
Army of the Banat (about Temeswar and Arad) under Ru- 
RPUIINS 10NIEE SITTIN ricainccssnh intiiisinicnnniansinonabtimmmenncsaniaiiiie 
In Transylvania, in the North, under Urban, 3,000; in the} 
South, under Puchner (reduced from 15,000 to) 8,000. ... f 


5,000 men. 


11,000 men. 
Webb nccconesscncinensssonpessenconscs 125,000 men 

To these must be added a few bands of irregular Servians, who 
join the army of the Banat whenever there is a prospect of plun- 
der, and leave it on the first probability of fighting. 

Amongst these forces are distributed in all 300 pieces of can- 
non, including the defences of the cities of l’esth and Buda, and 
the battering train before Comorn. 

To meet these different corps, which a glance at the map will 
show to be widely separated, and without the means of easy com- 
munication, the Hungarians possess the following forces. 

Army of the Theiss, under Dembinsky, be- an * R 

tween 50,000 and 60,000, say ....... o ooceee 55,000 men, with 150 guns. 
Army of Transylvania, under Bem, 20,000 Y 

regulars and 10,000 irregular Szecklers, 

who are all trained to arms and good soldiers J 
Garrisons in various fortresses ...........000000 


30,000 men, with 38 guns. 


15,000 men, 





100,000 men, and 188 guns. 

To these must be added various moveable corps of irregulars, 
who infest the districts occupied by the Austrians, but whose 
number we cannot give with occuracy. 

It is expected that the main battle will be fought between 
Windischgritz and Dembinski ; while Nugent cannot move 
from the Croatian frontier, and Bem is amply strong enough 
to maintain the important military pesitions of Transylvania, 
unless overwhelmed by the Russians. That the com- 
manders of the Hungarian armies happen to be Poles, must 
not be taken to be a proof that the movement is not of a 
thoroughly national character. All the aristocracy of Tran- 
sylvania rallies round the standard of the Polish general: among 
Bem’s officers we find the historical names of the Counts Beth- 
len, Andrisey, Teleki, the Barons Binffy, Josika, Vesselényi, &c. 
&c. Dembinski’s army contains the flower of the Hungarian no- 
bility and country gentlemen: the great names of Esterhizy, 
Batthyany, Karolyi, Zichy, Andrassy, Haller, figure among his 
officers, and in many cases represented by more than one member 
of each house. 

In truth, the contest is a national and not a revolutionary one. 
When, in September last, the Diet declared the nation in danger, 
and proclaimed a levy in its defence, all who were within the years 
of military service flocked from every side to enrol themselves un- 
der the banner of their country, without distinction of class or 
race. Peasants, citizens, and nobles, alike zealously answered the 
appeal: the Slovacks of the Upper counties, and the Germans 
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throughout Hungary Proper, were not a whit more backward 
than the Magyars themselves: the only exceptions were the 
Wallachian and Servian populations; and even the former of 
these, though in the outset either apathetic or hostile, has now 
begun to take a clearer view of the real nature of the struggle. 
he Hungarian artillery is served principally by young men 
of good family and station ; advocates, engineers, employés, all 
without exception men of scientific and literary training. But 


the pride and boast of the Hungarian army are the thirteen Hus- | 


sar regiments, (each at least 800 strong,) tive of which have newly 
been organized. 
of Count Stephen Karolyi. This great nobleman, who almost 
vies with the head of the Esterhazys in wealth, and who has 


hitherto taken but little part in Hungarian politics, in addition | 


to a contribution in money amounting to twenty thousand pounds 
sterling, did in last November, at his own sole expense, raise, 


mount, and equip a regiment of this brilliant arm, which he | 
now commands in person in the field. All the troops are well | 


clothed and armed, amply provisioned, regularly paid, and sufti- 
ciently provided with stores and ammunition of every kind. 


This tact alone suffices to prove that the war in Hungary is not | 
the work of a mere fraction of the nation, or a democratic propa- | 


ganda, but a truly national and popular contest, which, on this 
account alone, will not readily be brought to a close. The pre- 


sence of the aristocracy in the Hungarian ranks is but another | 


pledge to Constitutional Europe, that in the event of victory, sub- 
versive ideas will find no place in Hungary. The Hungarians 
have taken up arms for the preservation of those historical rights 
which were guaranteed to them anew by the law of 11th April 
1848. They have as little idea of renouncing the Dynasty as of 
establishing a Republic. They are far too wise to quit the his- 
torical ground which during the last three centuries their an- 
cestors have so often defended with success against the Vienna 
Ministry ; whose dream has ever been of the absorption of Hun- 
fry into Austria, and an absolute unity of the empire, after the 
rench pattern. 


By thus recklessly and presumptuously attacking the ancient | 
and cherished institutions of a people deeply attacned to their in- | 


herited rights, they have at last goaded the Hungarians into a 
contest, which these have sought by every means to avoid: and 
even yet they place their only hope of restoring order, not in 
justice, but in the superiority of Windischgratz’s cannon. 
A NEW COLONIAL REFORMER. 

Mr. AvpErtey has given notice of a motion in the House of 
Commons for the 22d instant, in the following words— 

“ That an humble address be presented to the Queen, praying that her Majesty 
will be graciously pleased, out of consideration for the honourable pride and mo- 
ral welfare of her subjects the people of South Africa, to order that this hitherto 


unpolluted colony may be spared the disgrace and affliction of being made a re- | 


ceptacle for the convicted criminals of the mother-country, whether as prisoners, 
free exiles, or holders of tickets-of-leave.” 

Let us not doubt that if the Sovereign should chance to read 
the above lines, her feelings will respond to the assumption of her 
“ consideration for the honourable pride and moral welfare of her 
subjects,” whom the Colonial Office, without leave from Parlia- 
ment, in the exercise of its despotic authority over and contempt for 
colonial communities, is thus disgracing and afflicting. Mr. Ad- 
derley’s motion will probably be carried. In the present state of 
opinion about colonization and colonial government, which gives 
some interest to Colonial questions even in the House of Commons, 
it may be expected that no highminded Member will vote against 
this motion. The notice is prudently framed. It steers clear of the 
general question of Transportation, and of the sufferings which 
convict colonization inflicts on the colonies that are already “ pol- 
luted.” 
colony from “ the disgrace and affliction” of convict emigration. 
But the polluted colonies, and others which are threatened with 


this pollution, are deeply interested in the success of Mr. Adder- | 
Surely everybody now in England, who is con- | 


ley’s motion. 
nected by any kind of sympathy with New South Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, Port Phillip, South Australia, and New Zealand, 
will bestir himself to obtain support for this new labourer in the 
field of Colonial Reform. Cape colonists now in England should 
hardly leave themselves time for sleep and their meals till after the 
22d instant. What has become of that once vigilant and active 
foe of convict emigration, the New Zealand Company? If all the 
colonial interests at home which are affected by convict coloni- 
zation, would move now, the abomination might get its death- 
blow through this unpretending appeal by Mr. Adderley from 
the Colonial Office to the House of Commons. But, at all 
events, this motion wil] probably be agreed to by the House, in 
spite of Mr. Hawes ; whose wisest course, indeed, would be to 
lend Lord Grey a little of his own excessive humility, and se ob- 
tain leave to let the motion pass without a division—if also 
without remark, so much the better for Mr. Hawes and Lord 
Grey. 
THE IRISH DISEASE, 

IF some patriotic Edgeworth could compose an effective “ Essay 


on the Cure of Irish Bulls,” perhaps that writer would do more | 


for the country than any one else. It is mainly the confusion of 
ideas, with the contentment to take ideas in that state of confu- 
sion, which costs Ireland all her troubles. The Irish have facul- 
ties and honesty enough to live well and rightly when their ideas 
are perforce set straight, as they do in our Colonies under sys- 
tems of which the pattern is set by others; but at home they are 


One of these the nation owes to the patriotism | 


Its single object is to rescue a “ hitherto unpolluted” | 


| ever content to let their ideas remain entangled—they are ever 
mixing their tools and using the wrong ones. It is this which 
makes them confound English reverses on the Jhelum with some 
advantage to themselves; which makes them seek subsistence 
| from the alms of England, rather than from their own land - 
| which makes them seek salvation in a “domestic Legislature % 

without any clear conception of the practical and tangible things 
| that such a Legislature would effect. “ 

Their Members in our own Parliament furnish no very bright 
specimen of clearheadedness. Look at Sir Henry Barron—a 
very fair average of the Irish Member. Last week, he had be- 
fore the House of Commons a bill to abridge the time for which 
| persons accused of criminal offences are detained in prison: it 
was thrown out on the second reading, because of its gross ab- 
surdities of structure; Sir Henry then defended it as the work, 
not of himself, but of a very eminent barrister, Mr. Berwick. 
This week, Sir Henry read passages from a counter-statement by 
Mr. Berwick, to the following effeet— 

“ Having seen my name mentioned in connexion with a bill brought forward 
by Sir H. W. Barron in the House of Commons, and which it was said that I had 
suggested and drawn up, I beg to say, that such statements were entirely erro- 
neous. (“J/ear!” and a laugh.) 1 was never consulted by Sir H. W. Barron; 
nor had | any communication with him on the subject; nor did I suggest and draw 
up such a bill, much less hand it to him.” (Cheers and laughter.) Sir Henry 
Barron continued. He had to state in reply to this, that every word of it was 
literally true—( Loud laughter)—and he thought that honourable Members would 
see that what Mr. Berwick stated was perfectly consistent with his (Sir H. W. 
| Barron’s) statement in the House. (‘ Ok, oh!” and laughter.) The medium of 
communication between him and Mr, Berwick was a solicitor well known in 
the South of Ireland. Therefore he had no personal communication with Mr, 
Berwick—nothing could be more true than that he had not. He now came to the 
next point. Mr. Berwick went on to say—“ A friend of Sir H. W. Barron, with 
whom I am well acquainted, sent me a most voluminous bil] on the subject—a bill 
which appeared to me to be in a very untinished state. He told me that he wished 
me as a triend to look over the bill, as Sir H. W. Barron was to bring the subject 
forward in the Hoase. I read it through; and, having seen the same gentleman 
by accident some time afterwards, I told him I thought the measure very objec- 
tionable, and in some respects ridiculous.” (Loud laughter.) Honourable gen- 
tlemen laughed a little too soon. It was not his (Sir H. W. Barron's) bill. He 
had never read a word of it. (Continued laughter.) 

| Mr. Berwick went on to say that he had no time to remodel the bill, but he 
drew his pen through half the penal clauses, slightly altered the rest, added a 
clause, and returned it to his friend; fully expecting that, if introduced into Par- 
liament at all, it would be remodelled and submitted to the opinion of counsel. } 

Now this statement Sir Henry Barron holds to be concurrent 
with his own, that Mr. Berwick had drawn up the bill! But 
' what a random muddling affair is the whole history of the bill,— 
drawn up by one man, from an old police act ; cut and carved by 
another; introduced by Sir Henry, who never read it; and re- 
pudiated by everybody! If Ireland had her “domestic Legis- 
lature,” removed from the unwelcome eye of English criticism, 
would not ad/ her legislation be apt to partake of this character? 

Irishmen seem to keep themselves in a state of mind resembling 
that mild chronic intoxication which is called the “ fuddled ”: 
if they would sober themselves and take ideas separately and 
distinctly, they might manage to get on even without Repeal or 
English subsidies. 


FALSE RECORD OF A TRUE JUDGMENT. 

A veRpIcT at the Central Criminal Court exemplifies at once the 
great advance made in the right understanding of matters that 
come within the cognizance of the criminal Jaw, and the very 
| imperfect state of the law itself. Anne Mallandine was tried on 
the charge of attempting to murder her son. She was an un- 
married woman, twenty-eight years of age; the child was a bo 
of six or seven: she was seen to throw him into the Regent's 
Canal, at Haggerstone; and she would have plunged in herself, 
but a passenger came up and prevented her; the boy was rescued, 
and she was detained. She then proved to be in a state of wild 
excitement, brought on by distress. Her counsel, Mr. Cooper, 
suggested to the Jury, that the evidence disclosed such a state of 
mind as did not amount to actual insanity, but prevented her 
from being aware of the effect of what she was doing. On that 
argument, apparently, the Jury pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

The ground on which Mr, Cooper obtained this verdict has the 
merit of going to the kernel of the matter; and the decision of 
the Jury is as near an approach to the true conclusion as our law 
will permit; but still it isa very imperfect approach. It comes 
nearer than a verdict of “guilty ” with “a recommendation to 
mercy,” because that hands the prisoner over to the discretion of 
the Judge, who sometimes pays no attention to the qualifica- 
tion; and it is evident that the Jury did not hold the woman to 
be so accountable for her act as to deserve punishment. Yet there 
are grave objections to a simple acquittal in the case of a person 
not insane, but proved to have attempted murder. It opens a wide 
and difficult question as to the line between criminal passion lead- 
ing to a criminal act and excitement originating in an innocent 
cause but resulting in a criminal act—between the brief madness 
of anger and the brief madness of despair. If the Jury had 
adopted Mr. Cooper's view—and the evidence left no alternative 
except that view ora verdict of guilty—they had come to a conclu- 
sion which the state of the law did not empower them to record. 
| Multiply such verdicts, and you open the door of release to a dan- 
gerous class of persons who are excitable to the perpetration of 
outrage : on the other hand, a wiser perception of truth and jus- 
tice will more and more forbid juries from affirming guilt where 
| there is no moral accountability, or accountability in a very im- 
| perfect degree. They ought to be enabled to make a true record 
| of the right judgment, and to hand over the prisoner for a treat- 

ment suitable to the case. 
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GROTE’S GREECE—VOLUMES Y. AND VI. 
Oxe of the most interesting features in the sixth volume of Mr. Grote’s 
History is the large use which he has made of the speeches in Thucydides. 
This rich mine of materials had been little if at all worked by any former 
writer. Mr. Grote considers the substance of these speeches to be au- 
thentic, though the form and phraseology are unmistakeably those of the 
Attic historian. The following is, as nearly as we can translate it, the de- 
claration of Thucydides himself as to their composition. 
accurately the very things which were said, was difficult both to myself 
(as to what I heard delivered) and to my various informants: but I have 
ascribed to each speaker what seemed to me most appropriate to the oc- 
casion, keeping as close as I could to the general opinion of what was 
said in reality.” From this we should conclude, that an outline sup- 
plied by memory or testimony was filled up from invention. And this 
opinion is confirmed by the internal evidence. But in whatever pro- 
portions the matter of these speeches must be shared between the orators 





and the historian, no documents which have descended from the ancients, | 


except perhaps the Politics of Aristotle, contain so much of what was 
thought by the most instructed and able Greeks concerning themselves 
and their condition. One of the most important of these discourses is the 
famous Funeral Oration of Pericles; which is full of valuable remarks on 
the Athenian national character and institutions. 
allow us to quote from the speech at any length, but we must make 


room for Mr. Grote’s comments on one sentence of it. The text is this— | 


“ Qur social march is free, not merely in regard to public affairs, but 
also in regard to intolerance of each other’s diversity of daily pursuits. 
For we are not angry with our neighbour for what he may do to please 
himself, nor do we ever put on those sour looks, which, though they do 
no positive damage, are not the less sure to offend.” On this important 
testimony to the liberality and tolerance of Athenian social life, Mr. Grote 
observes as follows— 

“This portion of the speech of Perikles deserves peculiar attention, because it 
serves to correct an assertion, often far too indiscriminately made, respecting an- 
tiquity as contrasted with modern societies—an assertion that the ancient socie- 
ties sacrificed the individual to the state, and that only in modern times has in- 


dividual agency been left free to the proper extent. This is preéminently true of | 


Sparta: it is also true in a great degree of the ideal societies depicted by Plato 
and Aristotle; but it is pointedly untrue of the Athenian democracy, nor can we 
with any confidence predicate it of the major part of the Grecian cities. . . . . There 
is no doubt that he [Perikles} has present to his mind a comparison with the 
extreme narrowness and rigour of Sparta, and that therefore his assertions of the 
extent of positive liberty at Athens must be understood as partially qualitied by 
such contrast. But even making allowance for this, the stress which he lays 
upon the liberty of thought and action at Athens, not merely from excessive re- 
straint of law but also from practical intolerance between man and man, and ty- 
ranny of the majority over individual dissenters in taste and pursuit, deserves se- 
rious notice, and brings out one of those points in the national character upon 
which the intellectual development of the time mainly depended. The national 
temper was indulgent in a high degree to all the varieties of positive impulses: 
the peculiar promptings in every individual bosom were allowed to manifest them- 
selves and bear fruit, without being suppressed by external opinion or trained into 
forced conformity with some assumed standard: antipathies against any of them 
formed no part of the habitual morality of the citizen. While much of the ge- 
nerating causes of human hatred was thus rendered inoperative, and while society 
was rendered more comfortable, more instructive and more stimulating—all its 
germs of productive fruitful genius, so rare everywhere, found in such an atmo- 
sphere the maximum of encouragement. Within the limits of the law, assuredly 
as faithfully observed at Athens as anywhere in Greece, individual impulse, taste, 


and even eccentricity, were accepted with indulgence, instead of being a mark as | 


elsewhere for the intolerance of neighbours or of the public. This remarkable 
feature in Athenian life will help us in a future chapter to explain the striking 
career of Sokrates; and it further presents to us, under another face, a great part 
of that which the censors of Athens denounced under the name of ‘ democratical 
licence.’ The liberty and diversity cf individual life in that city were off-nsive to 
Xenophon, Plato, and Aristotle—attached either to the monotonous drill of Sparta, 
or to some other ideal standard, which, though much better than the Spartan in 
itself, they were disposed to impress upon society with a heavy-handed uniformity. 
That liberty of individual action, not merely from the over-restraints of law, but 
from the tyranny of jealous opinion, such as Perikles depicts in Athens, belongs 
more naturally to a democracy, where there is no select One or Few to receive 
worship and set the fashion, than to any other form of government. But it is 
very rare even in democracies; nor can we dissemble the fact that none of the 
governments of modern times, demovcratical, aristocratical or monarchical, pre- 
sents anything like the picture of generous tolerance towards social dissent, and 
spontaneity of individual taste, which we read in the speech of the Athenian 
statesman. In all of them, the intolerance of the national opinion cuts down in- 


dividual character to one out of a few set types, to which every person, or every | 
family, is constrained to adjust itself, and beyond which all exceptions meet either | 


with hatred or with derision. ‘To impose upon men such restraints either of law 
or of opinion as are requisite for the security and comfort of society, but to en- 
courage rather than repress the free play of individual impulse subject to those 


limits—is an ideal, which if it was ever approached at Athens, has certainly never | 


been attained, and has indeed comparatively been little studied or cared for, in 
any modern society.” 

There have been few things lately written more worthy of being 
meditated on than this striking paragraph. The difference here pointed 
out between the temper of the Athenian and that of the modern mind, is 
most closely connected with the wonderful display of individual genius 
which made Athens illustrious, and with the comparative mediocrity of 
modern times. Originality is not always genius, but genius is always 
originality ; and a society which looks jealously and distrustfully on ori- 
ginal people—which imposes its common level of opinion, feeling, and 
conduct, on all its individual members—may have the satisfaction of 
thinking itself very moral and respectable, but it must do without genius. 
It may have persons of talent, who bring a larger than usual measure of 
commonplace ability into the service of the common notions of the time ; 
but genius, in such a soil, is either fatally stunted in its growth, or if its 
native strength forbids this, it usually retires into itself, and dies without 
a sign. 

The portion of Mr. Grote’s History which we are now reviewing com- 
prises the most brilliant period of the Athenian republic ; including the 


“To remember | 


Our space does not | 


| last stage in the growth of her democratic constitution, and the rise, pro- 
| gress, and fullest development of her maritime empire. On both these 
| subjects there were deep-rooted prejudices to be removed; prejudices 
| long fostered by the modern enemies of popular government. Mr. 
| Grote, without disguising the faults of the Athenian people or institutions, 
| shows the vast superiority of the latter over all other political institutions 
known to the age, or which probably would have been compatible with 
its circumstances. The following instructive appreciation of the multi- 
tudinous dikasteries, or popular courts of justice, throws also what to 
most readers will be a new light on the state of society and manners in 
Athens and other cities of Greece. 
_ “ In appreciating the practical working of these numerous dikasteries at Athens, 
in comparison with such justice as might have been expected from individual magis- 
trates, we have to consider, first, that personal and pecuniary corruption seems to 
have been a common vice among the leading men of Athens and Sparta, when 
acting individually or in boards of a few members, and not uncommon even with 
the kings of Sparta; next, that in the Grecian cities generally, as we know even 
from the oligarchical Xenophon, (he particularly excepts Sparta,) the rich and 
great men were not only insubordinate to the magistrates, but made a parade of 
| showing that they cared nothing about them. We know also from the same un- 
suspected source, that while the poorer Athenian citizens who served on ship- 
board were distinguished for the strictest discipline, the hoplites or middling 
burghers who formed the infantry were less obedient, and the rich: citizens who 
served on horseback the most disobedient of all. To make rich and powerful 
criminals effectively amenable to justice has indeed been found so difficult every- 
where, until a recent period of history, that we should be surprised if it were 
| otherwise in Greece. When we follow the reckless demeanour of rich men like 
Kritias, Alkibiades, and Meidias, even under the full-grown democracy of Athens, 
we may be very sure that their predecessors under the Kleisthenean constitution 
would have been often too formidable to be punished or kept down by an indi- 
vidual archon of ordinary firmness, even assuming him to be upright and well- 
intentioned. Now the dikasteries established by Perikles were inaccessible both 
to corruption and intimidation: their number, their secret suffrage, and the im- 
possibility of knowing beforehand what individuals would sit in any particular 
cause, prevented both the one and the other. And besides that the magnitude of 
their number, extravagant according to our ideas of judicial business, was es- 
sential to this tutelary effect, it served further to render the trial solemn and the 
verdict imposing on the minds of parties and spectators; as we may see by the 
fact, that in important causes the dikastery was doubled or tripled. Nor was it 
possible by any other means than numbers to give dignity to an assembly of citi- 
zens, of whom many were poor, some old, and all were despised individually by 
rich accused persons who were brought before them—as Aristophanes and Xeno- 
phon give us plainly to understand. If we except the strict and peculiar edu- 
cational discipline of Sparta, these numerous dikasteries afforded the only organ 
which Grecian politics could devise, for getting redress against powerful criminals, 
public as well as private, and for obtaining a sincere and uncorrupt verdict. 
“Taking the general working of the dikasteries, we shall find that they are 
nothing but jury-trial applied on a scale broad, systematic, unaided, and uncon- 
trolied, beyond all other historical experience; and that they therefore exhibit in 
exaggerated proportions both the exceilences and the defects characteristic of the 
jury system, us compared with decision by trained and professional judges. . . . . 
Both the direct benefits ascribed to jury-trial in insuring pure and even-handed 
justice, and still more its indirect benefits in improving and educating the citizens 
generally, might have been set forth yet more emphatically in a Jaudatory ha- 
rangue of Perikles about the Athenian dikasteries. If it be true that an English- 
man or an American counts more certainly on an impartial and uncorrupt verdict 
from a jury of his country than from a permanent professioval judge, much more 
would this be the feeling of an ordinary Athenian, when he compared the dikas- 
teries with the archon. . As to the effect of jury-trial in diffusing respect 
to the laws and constitution—in giving to every citizen a personal interest in 
forcing the former and maintaining the latter—in imparting a sentiment of dignity 
to small and poor men through the discharge of a function exalted as well as use- 
ful—in calling forth the patriotic sympathies, and exercising the mental capacities 
of every individual—all these effects were produced in a still higher degree by 
the dikasteries at Atbens; from their greater frequency, numbers, and spontaneity 
of mental action, without any professional judge upon whom they could throw 
the responsibility of deciding for them. On the other hand, the imperfections 
| inherent in jury-trial were likewise disclosed in an exaggerated form under the 
Athenian system. Both juror and dikast represent the average man of the time 
and of the neighbourhood, exempt indeed from pecuniary corruption or personal 
fear,—deciding according to what he thinks justice, or to some genuine feeling of 
equity, mercy, religion, or patriotism, which in reference to the case before him 
he thinks as good as justice—but not exempt from sympathies, antipathies, and 
prejudices, all of which act the more powertully because there is often no con- 
sciousness of their presence, and because they even appear essential to his idea of 
plain and straightforward good sense.” 

Of the maritime empire of Athens Mr. Grote furnishes an unprejudiced 
account, and as much of a justification as the case admits of. It was 
originally an equal alliance, growing out of the operations against Xerxes, 
and intended for the naval defence of Greece, against Persian domination, 
Of this confederacy (which consisted of the islands, and the Greek cities 
of the Asiatic and Thracian coasts, recently freed from the dominion of the 
Persian satraps) Athens was the acknowledged head, but was only pri- 
mus inter pares, performing the functions of an executive; the supreme 

| regulation of the alliance belonging to a synod of the confederates period- 
ically meeting at Delos. Each of the states contributed either in money 
or in ships of war towards the common objects of the alliance; the con- 
tingent of each having been fixed by Aristides in a manner so equitable 
as tocommand universal applause. ‘The steps by which, without any pre- 
conceived plan of usurpation on the part of Athens, her originally equal 
confederates sunk into the condition of dependent or subject-allies, are 
traced with great clearness by Mr. Grote. When this change had been 
consummated, each state paid a compulsory annual tribute, in considera- 
tion of which Athens undertook the military and naval defence of the tri- 
butaries against all enemies. They were not permitted to have any for- 
tifications or ships of war of their own, and their differences with other 
states they were required to refer to the judicial tribunals of Athens. 
With their internal institutions or administration Athens did not meddle ; 
not even to establish democracy ; for though her own example tended to 
make democratic principles predominate within the sphere of her influe 
ence, many of the subject-allies of Athens were, and continued to be, 
under oligarchical government. In this the Athenian dominion differed 
greatly from the subsequent supremacy of Sparta, who not only subverted 
| the democracies and established oligarchies everywhere, but appointed 
| Spartan governors under the name of harmosts, whose yoke was always 
| oppressive and often intolerable. The subjects of Athens bad few if any 
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practical grievances, and scarcely pretended to have them : the tribute 
was a cheap price for complete military and naval protection. Their com- 
plaint was, that they were degraded by being deprived of the common 
privilege of autonomy or city-independence, so indissolubly connected in 
the Greek mind with all ideas of freedom and collective dignity. 

This complaint, whether judged by an abstract standard or by the 
ideas and sentiments of the time, was well grounded. Yet let it be re- 
marked, that this coveted autonomy was a privilege which most of the 
states composing the Athenian league were entirely incapable of main- 
taining by their own strength. Athens found them under the dominion 
of Persia; when separated from Athens they fell under the far harder 
yoke of Sparta. Let it be considered also, that it was precisely this 
narrow spirit of independence, this intolerance on the part of each petty 
town of permanent connexion with any other, which ultimately caused 
the ruin of Grecian freedom by the absorption of all Greece into the 
Macedonian monarchy. Doubtless, the true remedy for the inherent 
weakness of so divided a state, would have been found in a free and equal 
confederation. But a federal government was of all things the most 
alien to Grecian habits. Even in the most pressing danger, when half 
Greece was overrun and occupied by the troops of Xerxes, the evidence, 
never before so fully brought out as by Mr. Grote, showed the radical 
incapacity of these little communities for acting in free voluntary concert. 
If there was any means by which Grecian independence and liberty could 
have been made a permanent thing, it would have been by the prolonga- 
tion for some generations more of the organization of the larger half of 
Greece under the supremacy of Athens; a supremacy imposed, indeed, 
and upheld by force—but the mildest, the most civilizing, and, in its per- 
manent influence on the destinies of human kind, the most brilliant and 
valuable, of a!l usurped powers known to history. 

That events took another course was the fault of no one so much as of 
the Athenians themselves, who, intoxicated by success, and having no 
longer a Pericles to keep them in the path of practical wisdom, were 
tempted to aggressive enterprises like that on Sicily, both unjust and be- 
yond their strength. The next volume of Mr. Grote will contain the 
recital of this sad disaster, one of the turning-points in universal history, 
and one of those portions of it which are richest in epic and dramatic 
interest. 

It is impossible to predict what number of further volumes will be ne- 
cessary for the completion of Mr. Grote’s design ; but no one who reads his 
work can wish that it were more abridged. It is not a mere summary 
of events known and admitted, and requiring only to be agreeably laid 
before the reader. It is an exploration of the sources of Grecian history ; 
an investigation of facts previously unknown or misrepresented ; a labour 
performed once for all; and the book is a storehouse from which future 
writers may draw their materials, without repeating the same toilsome and 
operose researches. To be this, and to be also an attractive specimen of 
narrative, and, more valuable than all, a profound estimate by a philoso- 
phical politician of one of the most important periods in the political his- 
tory of mankind, is a threefold achievement which it has been given to 
few works, whether called histories or by any other denomination, to 
realize. 


FROUDE'S NEMESIS OF FAITH." 

Tuis remarkable book is an emanation of that deep thought on the con- 
dition of man and the conventions of society, which is going on toa 
much greater extent, we imagine, than Parliamentary or public-meeting 
speakers wot of, though it takes very various and even opposite direc- 
tions, according to the circumstances, education, and religious tempera- 
ment of the thinker. Neither the intention of the author nor the con- 
clusions he wishes to be drawn from this book are perfectly distinct; but 
what Zhe Nemesis of Faith does is to exhibit the struggles of a conscien- 
tious though a weak mind, involved in the religious movement of the age, 
unhinged by the sceptical doubts which at an early period of life beset Arnold 
and others, entering the church by the advice of religious friends with 
these doubts unresolved, exposing himself to the criticism of theological 
parishioners, resigning his living into the hands of his patron-bishop, 
becoming entangled in an attachment to a married woman, and, after 
taking refuge from wretchedness in the bosom of a church omnipotent 
“ to bind or to loose,” relapsing into doubt, and dying in obscurity. 

“ Markham’s new faith fabric had been reared upon the clouds of sudden vio- 
lent feeling; and no air castle was ever of more unabiding growth; doubt soon 
sapped it, and remorse, not for what he had done but for what he had not done; 
and amidst the wasted ruins of his life, where the bare bleak soil was strewed 
with wrecked purposes and shattered creeds—with no hope to stay him, with no 
fear to raise the most dreary phantom beyond the grave—he sunk down into the 
barren waste, and the dry sands rolled over him where he lay; and no living being 
was left behind him upon earth who would not mourn over the day which brought 
life to Markham Sutherland.” 

If we look only to the last section of the book, The Nemesis of Faith 
may wear a sufliciently orthodox air, as showing the necessity of some 
external authority to restrain the conduct and fix the belief, by exhibit- 
ing the “ vengeance of faith” which overtakes those who fall off from 
their creed. The style in which objections to the inspiration of the his- 
torical parts of the Old Testament are put forth, the distinctness with 
which the arguments against the more supernatural parts are urged, and 
the Rationalistic criticism to which the New Testament is subjected, al- 
most forbid the idea of any peculiar kind of Tractarianism in belief; while 
the attack upon the worldly character and poverty-stricken formalism of 
the “ professional” Anglican priesthood leaves hardly a loophole for conven- 
tional “explanation.” There is therefore probability enough in the re- 
port that Zhe Nemesis of Faith has been burned by the authorities in 
the Hall of that College of which the author is a Fellow. 

The structure of the work is not very new or artistical, though well 
adapted to the objects of the author. It opens with a series of letters, from 
Markham Sutherland to an intimate friend, written from the house of 
Markham’s father, to which be has retired on leaving Oxford. They be- 


* The Nemesis of Faith. By J. A. Froude, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Published by Chapman, 





gin with his difficulties as to the choice of a profession, his doubts as to the 
religion for whose ministry he has been educated, his unpleasant position 
among his family when his scepticism is suspected ; and they tell the story 
of the manner in which he is otfered and accepts preferment, the difficulties 
of a doubting clergyman, his confession to his bishop, and his resignation 
of his living. The second part consists of an autobiographical account of 
Markham’s early years, his home education, his college life, and the man- 
ner in which his scepticism grew, from comparing the precepts of the 
Anglican Church with the practice of churchmen, his consequent ten- 
dency to Tractarianism, and the revolt of his reason from a dogma of his 
master Newman, that ‘reason must be surrendered”; this revolt being 
indirectly aided by the perusal of Carlyle. In these two parts the 
ostensible author of the volume does little more than throw in an occa- 
sional passage of commentary to connect or explain. The third section 
is written by him from Markham’s letters; and describes Markham's 
life in Italy, whither he had gone for his health, his accidental encounter 
with an ill-assorted English couple, the manner in which the passion be- 
tween Markham and Mrs. Leonard grows, the shock he receives from the 
death of Mrs. Leonard's little daughter, which he interprets into a judg- 
ment of God, his flight from Mrs. Leonard before what the world calls 
actual criminality had taken place, his conversion to Romanism in his 
state of confusion and distress, and the final fate both of Helen and 
Markham. 

The author has exposed himself to attack on account of some Shelley- 
like passages in the first part of the book, which, though dramaticaily 
consistent with Markham’s character, had better have been omitted, 
both on the score of taste and a regard for the feelings of many religious 
people, Into the theology or its taste, however, we shall not here enter, 
either argumentatively or vituperatively. Our business is literary 
criticism ; and in that point of view The Nemesis of Faith pos- 
sesses the first requisites of a book. It has power, matter, and 
mastery of subject, with that largeness which must arise from the 
writer’s mind, and that individual character—those truths of de- 
tail—which spring from experience or observation. The pictures of 
an English home in childhood, youth, and early manhood, as well as 
the thoughts and feelings of the student at Oxford, are painted with 
feeling pervaded by a current of thought; the remarks on the humbug of 
the three learned professions, more especially on the worldliness of the 
church, are not mere declamation, but the outpouring of an earnest con- 
viction ; the picture of Anglican Protestantism, dead to faith, to love, and 
to almost everything but wealth-worship, with the statement of the ob- 
jects that Newman first proposed to himself, form the best defence of Trac- 
tarianism that has appeared, though defence does not seem to be the ob- 
ject of the author. The circumstances connected with the growth of the 
passion between Helen and Markham are not perhaps very probable, but 
they are skilfully contrived for their purpose ; and the display of the pas- 
sion itself—the recklessness to everything in the woman, and the consider- 
ation of future consequences in the man—are portrayed with great skill. 
As the main literary object is to display the struggles of a mind with the 
growth and grounds of opinion, incidents are subordinate to the intel- 
lectual results that spring from them ; but there is no paucity of incident 
if the work be judged by its own standard. The mind of the writer has 
not the poetical or mystic tenderness of Newman or Wilberforce, though 
not devoid of depth and feeling, and possessing considerable power. 
Traces of a training for the preacher are found in a peculiar kind of hor- 
tative exclamation; and the general character of the composition is 
rhetorical—but it is the rhetoric of earnestness, not of emptiness. 

In our extracts we shall avoid passages of theology, or matters 
of merely intellectual struggle, and confine ourselves to such topics 
as exhibit the world in its conventionalism or individuals struggling 
against it. A bishop, from his observation of Markham at college, of- 
fers the living to him through his father. The result is told in a letter to 
Markham’s correspondent. 

“Tt was odd to see how flattered my father was, and how immediately his own 
opinion of me began to alter when he saw great people disposed to make much of 
me. He was embarrassed, however, in telling this to me; and he evidently had 
more doubts how I should take the information than he had liked to tell the 
bishop. Both the ordinations could be managed within a short time of one 
another, so there was no escape that way. My face did not brighten, and my 
father’s consequently fell: I saw he had set his heart, upon it. 1 could not bring 
myself to mortify him with the peremptory ‘ No,’ which my conscience flung upon 
my lips: I suid | would think about it, and give him my answer in two days. 
In justice to him as well as myself, I felt | could not act any more entirely on. 
my own judgment; I could not open myself to him: no matter why, I could not. 
ree But the next day I rode over to to talk to the dean, my uncle. 
I made no mystery of anything with him; I told him exactly how it was with 
me, my own difficulties, and my embarrassment at home. It relieved me to see 
how little he was startled: and he was so kind that I could ill forgive myself for 
having so long shrunk from so warm a mediator. He said he was not at all sur- 
prised: not that he thought there was anything particularly wrong about myself 
which should have led me astray, but my case, he said, was the case of almost 
all young men of talent before they passed from the school of books into that of 
life. Of course revelation had a great many most perplexing difficulties about 
it; but then, he said, just as my father said before, | must remember that the 
real discipline of the mind is action, not speculation ; and regular activity alone 
could keep soul or body from disease. To sit still and think, was simply fatal: 
a morbid sensitiveness crept over the feelings like the nervous tenderness 
of an unhealthy body; and unless I could rouse myself to exertion, there 
would be no end at all to the disorder of which I complained. It was odd 
he treated it simply as a disorder, like one of the bodily disorders we have 
once in our lives to go through, which a few weeks’ parish routine and prac- 
tical acquaintance with mankind would dissipate as a matter of course. I felt I 
was sinking; but I made another effort: would it not be better, I asked, if I was 
to make trial first, and take work as a layman under some sensible and ex- 
perienced rector? He thought not; it would be difficult to find a person with a 
mind which could influence mine, and it would not do to risk a failure. The 
really valuable lessons were the lessons we taught ourselves; and as this oppor- 
tunity had offered, it would be wrong, he fancied, to reject it: my father’s feelings 
ought to weigh with me. Then surely, I said, 1 ought to tell the bishop, at any 
rate, something of which I had told him: but my uncle said no again. At pre- 
sent, at least, there was no occasion: ef course it was a!l nothing, as my own 
good sense in a very short time must show me; and though a person in high 
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authority might know things privately without any inconvenience, yet a public or 
official communication would be an embarrassing challenge upon him to take a 
part, for which in reality he might be quite sure there was no necessity.” 

The justificatory account of Tractarianism, in the exposition of its 
causes, is well worth perusing by the student of opinion, as indicative of 
the earnest part of society whether religious or infidel. The following is 
a specimen. 

“ What a sight must this age of ours have been to an earnest believing man 
like Newman, who had an eye to see it and au ear to hear its voices!—a foolish 
church, chattering, parrot-like, old notes, of which it had forgot the meaning ; 
a clergy who not only thought not at all, but whose heavy ignorance, from long 
unreality, clung about them like a garment, and who mistock their fool’s cap and 
bells for a crown of wisdom and the music of the spheres; selfishness alike recog- 
nized practically as the rule of conduct, and fuith in God, in man, in virtue, ex- 


changed for fuith in the belly, in fortunes, carriages, lazy sofas, and cushioned | 


pews; Bentham politics and Paley religion ; all the thought deserving to be called 
thought, the flowing tide of Germany, and the aw of Hume and Gibbon ; 
all the spiritual feeling, the light froth of the Wesleyans and Evangelicals; and 
the only real stern life to be found anywhere in a strong, resolved, and haughty 
democratic independence, heaving and rolling underneath the chaff-spread sur- 
face. How was it like to fare with the clergy gentlemen, and the church turned 
respectable, in the struggle with enemies like these? Erastianism, pluralities, 


prebendal stalls, and pony-gigging parsons,—what work were they like to make | 


against the proud, rugged, intellectual republicanism, with a fire sword between 
its lips, bidding cant and lies be still; and philosophy, with Niebuhr criticism for 


a reaping-sickle, mowing down their darling story-books? High time it was to | 


move indeed. High time for the Church warriors to look about them, to burnish 
up their armour, to seize what ground was yet remaining, what time to train for 
the battle. 

“ It would not serve to cultivate the intellect. All over Europe, since Spinoza 
wrote, what of strongest intellect there was had gone over to the enemy. Genius 
was choosing its own way, acknowledging no longer the authority either of man 
or document; and unless in some way or other the heart could be preoccupied— 
unless the Church could win back the love of her children and temper them quite 
differently from the tone in which they were now tempered—the cause was lost, 
and for ever.” 

It is a frequent case with didactic fictions, or with books where the 
facts and sentiments are derived from reality though thrown into the fic- 
titious form, that they fail in their teaching purpose; and The Nemesis 
of Faith is no exception to the rule. Markham’s career does not point 


the moral of faith or religion, but of weakness of character or of tempera- | 
ment. He was not bound to the church ; the world lay all before him where | 


to choose. He failed as a clergyman, from straining at gnats and swallow- 
ing camels, from a morbid incapacity to carry out a course which would 
have been less bad than the entering upon it. In Italy his weakness led 
him into the entanglement with Mrs. Leonard, and made him the instru- 
ment of the Romanist friend by whose means he was entrapped into the 


Romish communion. Hence, the real value of the book consists more in | 


its incidental sketches of English life, and its pictures of respectable Eng- 
lish “ conventions,” than in anything to be drawn from the peculiar ex- 
ample of the hero, save the reiteration of the patriarchal judgment—* un- 
stable as water, thou shalt not excel.” In this point its exhibition of 
useless struggles and wasted powers is almost tragic. 


FITZGERALD ON THE HUDSON'S BAY COMPANY." 
Mr. Firzcerauv'’s Exvamination of the Charter and Proceedings 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, with reference to the Grant of 

‘ancouver’s Island, has been prompted by Mr. Montgomery Martin's 
trashy pamphlet upon the subject. It is likely enough, as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald asserts, that that publication was in reality a semi-oflicial puff of 
the Hudson's Bay Company and a defence of Lord Grey in the matter 
of Vancouver's Island : but if so, the concocters of the scheme will rue it. 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s Examination wants the urgent political importance at- 
tached to Dr. Twiss’s work on the Oregon question, and is more limited in 
its range over topics of geographical discovery and curious bibliography ; 
but in intrinsic merit it is equal to that remarkable book. It exhibits as 
distinct an arrangement of its topics, as thorough a knowledge of their 
subject matter, coupled with as close and convincing a mode of argu- 
ment; while it has greater vivacity or vigour of manner. Writing in 


reply to an author who is all the more unscrupulous as an advocate from | 


possessing a sort of fuolish faith in the side he takes, Mr. Fitzgerald may 
make too little allowance for the Company, but the merchant princes of 
Leadenhall Street have scarcely been subjected to sharper attack or a 
keener exposure than the Iudson’s Bay Company are obnoxious to in 
this little volume. 

Mr. Montgomery Martin's argument was somewhat after this fashion : 
the Hudson’s Bay Company are excellent people, therefore Lord Grey was 
quite in the right to give them Vancouver's Island; and upon this 
question issue is joined. Mr. Fitzgerald first examines the right of the 
Company to their territories and powers, and concludes that they 
have none. Their charter is really invalid. All the dicta of the sages, 
all the decisions of the courts, agree that such an extensive monopoly as 
was granted by Charles the Second, and has been continuously renewed, 
cannot be granted by the Crown alone : it is against common right and 
common law. By an historico-diplomatic examination, Mr. Fitzgerald 
shows that the territory granted by Charles was at the time not his to grant, 
a great part of it belonging to France; but if the charter were valid in 
law, and the territory had really belonged to the Crown of Engiand, the 
terms of the charter effectually bar the pretended power of the Company 
to prevent settlement : the charter declares that “ the territory, &c. shail 
be one of his Majesty’s Plantations or Colonies in America ” ; and so well 


do the Company know the fact, that when their pretended rights have been | 


set at defiance by persons too powerful to be oppressed, they have com- 


promised, not contended. It is perhaps rather a significant fact, than an | 


argument for forfeiture, that they have never conscientiously attempted to 
fulfil the main condition of their charter—the discovery of a North-west 
passage, or attempted it at all except for an interested purpose. The fol- 
lowing summary is from an account of the different expeditions of dis- 
covery undertaken by the servants of the Company under their auspices. 

* An Examination of the Charter and Proceedings of the Iludson’s Bay Company. 
with reference to the Grant of Vancouver's Island. By James Edward Fitzgerald, 
Published by Saunders. 


| “ The Company have, then, sent out but four expeditions from the year 1670 

to the present time; of which only one was in ships—that is to say, of such a na- 
| ture as to involve the Company in any great expense. And of these four expe- 
| ditions, the two first were not to obtain geographical information, but to discover 
| copper. They were, in fine, it would seem, not expeditions of discovery, but in a 
| great measure trading speculations; and the other two were both undertaken 
when the British Government had sent out similar expeditions; and one was 
made in order to enable the Company to put forward their claims as Arctic dis- 
coverers, when they applied for the renewal of their licence of exclusive trade with 
the Indians.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald examines the praises which the Company have received 
for their treatment of the Indians, in mind, body, and estate. He shows 
that those praises are limited to a few stations, the panegyrists knowing 
nothing beyond : but he also shows from the same authorities, that gross 
ill-treatment of the natives takes place; and then he collects accounts to- 
gether from all sources, which prove that their own profit is the measure of 
| their Indian management; that they give rum to get skins ; that they wink 
at murder to get skins; that they abandon the Indians to starvation when 
they can procure them skins no longer; and that their zeal for the 
spiritual comfort of the natives is only warm about the time when their 
charter expires. 

“Iu 1836, Mr. Beaver was appointed Chaplain to the Company, at Fort Van- 
couver, on the Columbia river; but in 1838, after the licence had been renewed, 
Mr. Beaver appears to have left—anything but pleased with the facilities afforded 
him: his post has not since been supplied up to the present time. 

“The same idea of trading upon a missionary character—as if the immortal 
| souls of men were to be bartered for fur-skins—seems to have induced the Com- 
pany, at the time of the renewal of their licence of trade, to apply to the Wes- 
ieyan Missionary Society for assistance; and in 1839 six missioneries proceeded 
to the country. We have lately been told, in the Company's defence, that ‘ five 
missionaries, and one Indian assistant missionary, are now actually employed in 
this sacred service.’ A very cursory inspection of the Wesleyan Reports is sufti- 
cient to show that such a statement is untrue. The same inspection will also 
display the policy of the Company, which seems to be, to get rid of missionaries 
as soon as they are no longer of any use to prop up the monopoly of the fur- 
trade. We find that in 1843, there were six Golewe missionaries in the whole 
of the Company's territories; from 1844 to 1846, there were five; in 1847, there 
| were four; im 1846, three; and, one having since returned, there are at this mo- 

ment but two, of whom one is an Indian assistant missionary; so that there is 
but one regular missionary in the whole of the Company's territory.” 
| A much graver charge is brought against the agents of the Company — 
that of actual if not of legal treason in inciting Americans to settle in the 
| disputed Oregon territory, and sacrificing the national interests to their 
| own. 
| 


“ The American policy of the Hudson's Bay Company would seem from the 
above facts to be more than a matter of suspicion. 
“ It is very easy to say these are all idle tales: they are tales, but such tales 
that Parliament ought to make a searching investigation into their truth. This 
| much at least is certain, that Dr. M‘Laughlin provided for himself a very large 
j tract of land, on what title no one knows; that he formed a considerable farm in 
what was certain to become American territory, and that he encouraged the im- 
| migration of settlers from the United States, well knowing that his own properti 
would thus be raised in value. It is certain that he has now left the Hudson's 
Bay Company, and has become nominally, what he seems to have been for years 
| really, an American citizen, living in the midst of an American population, which 
he collected round him, upon soil to which he knew that his own country had all 
| along laid claim. 
. . . al . . 

“ The Oregon territory was peopled, under the influence of the Company, with 
subjects of the United States: that lost us the boundary of the Columbia river, 

** Since writing the former chapter, I have heard this account given of the con- 
duct of the Hudson's Bay Company in respect to the Oregon boundary; which 
offers still stronger ground for inquiry. The country South of the 49th parallel, 
it seems, was hunted up; therefore the posts of the Hudson's Bay Company were 
become of no value at all. By annexing all that country to the United States, 
and inserting in the treaty a clause that the United States should pay the Com- 
pany for all its posts if it turned them out, the Company were able to obtain from 
the Americans a large sum of money for what would have been worth nothing 
had the territory remained British.” 

We could easily extend our notice of topics and extracts, especially in 
reference to the value of the territory for colonization purposes; but our 
object is to give an idea of the scope and character of the book, rather 
than to enter fully into the rights and conduct of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, or to reopen in this department of the journal the question of 
Vancouver's Island. We trace nothing of credulity or partisanship in Mr, 
Fitzgerald’s book, though there is evidently a feeling against the Com- 
pany; but there is an accumulation of facts which will materially diminish 
the good esteem of that corporation in public opinion, and require some 
abler advocate than Mr. Montgomery Martin to explain away. The 
new connexion which Lord Grey has introduced to “ this Office” in the 
Company will not turn out so valuable as might have been supposed. 





THE EMIGRANT FAMILY." 

Tue author of this book seems to be well acquainted with the life and 
landscapes of New South Wales; but he wants judgment to select 
events and persons, imagination to generalize and vivify them. The 
| every-day life described is too common to interest in fiction; the parts in- 
tended fur romance are too extreme fora true picture; the villany is alto- 
| gether of a felonious cast, and the distress mainly of a sordid kind, origi- 
nating in scabbed sheep and a fraudulent branding of cattle. The matter 
of the book has too much the air of a treatise forced into the form of a 
novel, with some extraordinary characters superadded, who can only be 
fuund in a colony by accident, and two or three love-stories with little 
more sentiment than ninety-nine in a hundred of the “ matches ” that 
are daily made up. The novelty of the manners, the coarse raciness of 
| the lower characters, with the freshness and to some extent the informing 
nature of the sketches of a settler’s life, might have redeemed the errors 
of judgment if the book bad possessed more vitality. But it is hard, 
literal, and coarse-grained, with nothing attractive in the persons, and 
| little spirit in the dialogue, except among the convicts and ticket-of-leave 
| men, where there is a common kind of truth. 

| The tale of The Emigrant Family is the history of Lieutenant Brae- 
‘ ©The Emigrant Family ; or the Story of an Australian Settler. By the Aathor of 
| “Settlers and Convicts.” In three volumes. Published by Smith and Elder, 
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ton’s settlement with his family in a district on the banks of the Mor- 
rumbidgee. There are love-stories connected with his two sons and his 
two daughters, but they need not detain us. The interest turns upon the 
character and doings of Martin Beck, his overseer,—a Black man, the 
offspring of two transported Africans; who is smarting under the con- 
tempt to which his colour exposes him, and aims at wealth asa means of 
triumphing over it, by stealing all the cattle he can. This cattle-thievery 
forms what critics call “ the action” of the piece. In conjunction with 
a worthy stockman, whose initials, like those of his mistress and her 
daughter, are the same as his own, Beck brands his master’s calves by 
wholesale. 
is suspected by Beck of suspecting him, and a great object is to get rid 
of him ; which is accomplished by infecting his sheep with the scab. The 
removal of John Thomas does not render Beck more safe; he is de- 
tected, and subsequently driven to a variety of schemes to secure himself 
and his ill-gotten gains. All this serves to introduce a variety of inci- 
dents representing the romance of bush-life—such as an attack of Abo- 
rigines upon Mr. Bracton’s settlement ; the life of a bushranger, with a 
pursuit and escape, till Beck is finelly shot by Willoughby Bracton. 
The character of the overseer is said to be founded in fact ; but that by 
no means fits it for fiction. The physical and mental powers of Beck, 
his concentrated attention upon one object, and his recklessness in pur- 


suit of it, would have given interest had he, in a Tropical country, repre- | 


sented a class instead of himself, and aimed at a higher object by higher 
means. Ilis position is too peculiar, his aims are too vulgar: the 
convicts have more interest, from being more real, and better adapted 
to the place. 

Intermixed with what may be called the story, are many sketches of 
the business of a settler’s life, and of the almost romantic incidents that 
frequently occur on the outskirts of the colony. In fact, the story itself 
is contrived to exhibit such; (which may be one cause of its deticiency 
asa novel,) sketches of colonial life are the matter of the book; but 
they would have been more in place in a descriptive account than a fiction. 

The following extract may be taken as a specimen of the composition : 
it is the execution of a traitor detected in informing against the gang, 
after Beck has been driven to the bush. 

“None of them speak to him. All his life is in his ears and eyes: it feels to 
him as if his ears were drums, and his eyes staring through iron-rings. Speak! 
he knows not that he even has lips or a tongue: his jaws move, but the sound is 
inarticulate, like the distant clatter and hum of a little mill—a rattle with a low 
buzzing moan. 

“*I suppose we are all agreed,’ says the Black, as they stand round looking 
up at him. 

“For a second or two no one speaks: some continue to look as they were look- 
ing; some look away. Presently the soldier says, ‘Justice must be doue.’ 

“* You hear what's said,’ announces Beck quietly; and, cold as contempt it- 
self, he leans back against the rock at the side of the gunyah, folding his arms 
and slowly throwing one fvot over the other; then, as the action shows him a 
little tuft of grass tangled in the rowel of his spur, quietly stooping and clearing 
it, and resuming his position. ‘We want no revenge on you, my man: you're 
beneath that. But the man that betrays his comrades is a wretch too dangerous to 
live—a dog that sneaks in and mauls in the dark—a death-snake that steeps his 
fang in the life-blood, without warning and without pity.’ 

“ Again the Black paused and scanned the faces of his comrades. 


“ * For one man that the lordly lion kills, twice, thrice as many are killed by | 
the devilish snake—a low miserable reptile thing without body or limbs—no- | 


thing but a crawling head and tail.’ 


“ Again he paused, and began to move impatiently as if he were awaiting a 


reply. ‘Speak, man!’ he said at length, throwing himself up with energy, but 
still with tolded arms. ‘It’s your business to find out if there’s any chance left 
for you; ours to see whether it’s a fair one.’ 

“* And yet I must not speak,’ thought the wretched being; ‘it will but aggra- 
vate them.’ 

“ ¢ Last night at this time,’ pursued the Black, almost mournfully, ‘ if we had 
heard you were in the hands of the police, not a man here but would have risked 
his life freely, if there had been any chance to rescue you—crawler as you 
ever were. 
smoking—our blood. Speak, man!’ 


“ And again, and again, and again: but how changed their tone from the night | 


‘before! ‘The echoes of the hills shouted back to him—‘ Speak, man!’ 


“He tried: he threw his head back in insupportable agony; half-way lifted | 
Some rain came suddenly along on the wind: more; faster and faster. | 


his arm. 
“Now,’ he thought, ‘there'll be a change. 

“Achange? There was. 
so, Brown came up and loosened the few remaining coils of the tether-rope that 


still hung about his waist; carried up the end-noose; put one arm through—put | 


the other through; got it as high up as his neck—tightened it! 
“ Could it be? Was he to die? todie? He forgot the wet grass: he felt no 


horror of abjectness: he would confess the truth—the whole—if they would only | 


let him live. He would go with them tothe end of the world. 

“* Confess!’ exclaimed the Black; ‘ why he’s mad. After selling us to them, 
he’d go on now and sell them to us: and, by the powers! hethinks that’s going to 
make a man of him. And he'd “ go with us to the end of the world” too, and do 
the same again as often as he had a chance. No, Marcus; it’s my belief, and it's 
everybody's belief here, that you have seen enough of this world, and this world 
enough of you.’ 

“* Let me live! oh, let me live, let melive!’ 

“ No pity. 
to where a tree grows close up by the rock, spreading out on one side its boughs 
upon the grass of the top, and stretching forth on the other a long, massive, hori- 
zontal limb. But, though the end of the halter was even tossed over the beam, 
no man seemed to like to put his hand to it. 

“ Enraged at their indecision, the Black sprang at the barrel of the tree, 
worked himself up it, and crawled along the boughs on to the grassy ground 
above. ‘Up with the end of that rope,’ he cried; and, turning rouad, was out of 
sight in an instant. Soon afterwards, they heard something heavily das!:ed down 
upon the top. Half a minute to coil the rope’s end round a huge log; a look whe- 
ther all was clear below; a shove with the foot; and the log falls to the ground— 
and the spy is spinning round and plunging horribly about in the air.” 








Sir George Staunton’s Inquiry into the Proper Mode of Rendering 
the Word “ God,” is a contribution towards the settlement of a difli- 
culty which prevails among Chinese scholars engaged in translating 
the Scriptures. It is well known to those who have given attention to 
the subject, that a great difficulty obtains in rendering the term “sin” 
or any of its compounds into Chinese; “crime” being the nearest word 


A ticket-of-leave bullock-driver—a well-drawn Welshman— | 


Twelve hours afterwards, we catch you eating and drinking and | 


The Black moved his arm, and almost ere he did | 


He is dragged along on his knees, imploring, shrieking, threatening, | 


| that can be found to suggest the consequences of the Fall; and the effect 
of this is rather to anger than edify the followers of Confucius, A 
still more important obstacle arises in the case of the word “ God,” from 
| the absence of any corresponding idea in the Chinese mind. Tien meang 
“heaven,” but it is also used in the sense of “ day”; Shin is “ spirit "— 
somewhat analogous to the gods of Polytheism or the angels of Christi- 
anity; Shang-Tce signifies “Supreme Ruler,” and approaches nearest to 
the idea of “God,” except that it falls short of it, the ancient Chinese 
idea of the Deity more resembling the Lucretian than the Christian no- 
‘tion. In consequence of a quarrel between the Jesuits and Dominicans, 
the Pope in 1715 forbade the use of Shang-Tee, and the Romanist ver- 
sions use Tien or Tien-chu; Dr. Boone, the Missionary Bishop from 
America, advocates the use of Shin; Mr. Medhurst, of Shang-Tee. 
Sir George Staunton, after a curious and exhaustive investigation, decides 
in favour of Shang-Tce, as conveying the nearest idea of the meauing, 
and being the least liable to misconception. " 

Besides the philological and literary interest of the Inquiry, the reader 

will have the exceeding difficulty of the attempt to convert the Chinese 

brought incidentally before him. It appears that Morrison's (the first 

| and authorized) version of the Scriptures, from its literal aud unidiomatie 
character, frequently excites the risible faculties of the Chinese, and that 
his use of the word Shia for “God” has peculiarly placed him in a 
dilemma. 

“In every earlier Christian tract, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, the 
word Shin had been invariably employed either to denote the false gods of the 
heathens, or spiritual beings generally. Dr. Morrison having deprived himself 
of the use of the word Shin as equivalent for ‘spirit, was obliged, when trans- 
lating the word ‘spirit,’ to have recourse to that of Fung; which, in Chinese 
familiar language, means ‘wind.’ In his version, therefore, the Holy Ghost is 
the ‘holy wind,’—a phrase which certainly sounds, at the least, indecorous and 
irreverent, 


The Parlour Library of Instruction is anew adventure by the pro- 
prietors of the Parlour Library, but apparently intended to include books 
of fact instead of fiction. The first number contains a translation of the 
first volume of Chateaubriand’s Autobiography ; a large amount of new 

| and curious reading for a shilling. The flashy Frenchman was not quite 
so fine a fellow as he fancied himself; but his life was one of great vicis- 
situde, he was engaged among great men aud great affairs, he exercised 
at one time considerable influence on public opinion in France, and he 
was the founder of a literary school. The germ of it may possibly be 
traced in Gibbon and some foreign writers of the last century ; but Cha- 
teaubriand carried the style to its present pitch. All who, here or else- 
where, whether in fiction or in history, substitute themselves for their 
| subjects, who think great swaggering conduces to greatness, who con- 
sider words more important than things, and that style is not a medium 
to present but to improve nature, are directly or indirectly pupils of the 
author of “ Atala” and of “ The Genius of Christianity.” 

Except some passages of questionable taste, or others where “ brag- 
ging” predominates, we think the Autobiography a good example of 
his style; and the manner is really adapted to a certain class of sub- 
jects. The.pictures of old provincial life among the Breton aristocracy, 
with its pompous pride, its sordid fortunes, and the prejudices and prac- 
tices of the middle ages brought down to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
| tury, rather lose their distinctive character amid the “ power of words”; 
yet what but rhetoric could so well display the genealogy of the house 
of Chateaubriand, and the various orthographies of the name, till its 
origin vanishes in the darkness of the dark ages, about that epoch which 
Hume pronounced the murkiest of all. Self, or rather self-importance, 
is predominant in the account of his youth both outwardly and mentally ; 
the sketch of Paris before the Revolution, so far as his extraordinary 
* modesty” would allow him to observe, is curious, as well as the por- 
traits of some of the leading Revolutionists. His picture of the Revolu- 
tion itself is slight; for the reason that he saw little of it, and had nothing 
to do with it. 

“T had neither adopted nor rejected the new opinions. As little disposed to at- 
tack them as to serve them, I wished neither to emigrate nor to pursue the mili- 
tary profession—I retired. 

“ Thus freed from all ties, I had, on the one hand, rather warm disputes with 
my brother and the President de Rosambo; and, on the other hand, discussion not 
| less bitter with Laharpe and Chamfort. From my youth upwards my political 
impartiality was pleasing to no one. Moreover, I attached no importance to the 
questions then discussed, except as viewed in their general relation to liberty and 
the dignity of human nature. Personal politics wearied me. My true atmosphere 
was in loftier regions.” 

So the hero got an introduction to Washington, and started for Ame- 
rica, to clear up the mystery of the North-west Passage; in which un- 
dertaking the curtain drops upon him, The ensuing volumes, if not 
more curious, will probably be more attractive, from the personal mat- 
| ters that will be introduced into them. 


Mr. Pridham, in his (Historical, Politiwal, and Statistical Account 
of Ceylon, mistakes what the public want, and rather overrates his own 
ability to furnish it. For the statist, or the man of business, facts about a 
colony, that can be turned to some practical account, or that help to some 
conclusion on current topics, are the things requisite: when they do not 
| admit of being set forth tabularly, they should be presented in the briefest 
| mode, with no more commentary than may suffice to point their appli- 
| cation, or to correct anything which may require qualification. For the 
| public at large, more of literary and varied ability is required : the an- 
| tiquities and history of the country, its physical features, the nature of its 
| 
| 


| productions, the character, customs, religion, and institutions of its 
| peoples, must be mastered and reproduced, if not with the comprehensive 
power of genius or the freshness of original knowledge, at least with 
the taste and tact of a literary compiler. Neither of these courses is fol- 
| lowed in the two bulky volumes before us ; which in some sections are 
little more than an olla podrida of Mr. Pridham’s undigested reading, and 
throughout fall short of what such a book ought to be. Useful informa- 
tion and interesting particulars about the past and present story or state 
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of Ceylon will be found in the volumes ; but the best of them are already | Governor, in addition to public objects, has some personal motives for the 


familiar to any one who is acquainted with the most trustworthy authori- 
ties upon the subject; and the matter will have been encountered in a 
more attractive form, except when Mr. Pridham quotes the words of his 
authors. 





Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel's Georgiana Hammond exhibits a great im- 
provement in style and composition : in the matter, perhaps, there is 
rather a falling-ofl, arising from a repetition of the same essential idea. 
In the novels of her late husband and herself, poverty and genteel pri- 
vation were mostly a principal element. An elegance of sentiment and 
of diction generally contrived to remove the sordid, and fix the attention 
on mental emotions, rather than on low feelings and physical suffer- 
ings. Still, genteel poverty is unluckily too frequent to be very new in 
description ; and when the same theme is continually handled by the same 
persons, it not only involves repetition, but drives an author upon ex- 
aggeration in the parts which serve to devciop the germ of the story. 
This is very conspicuous in Georgiana Hammond. The tale of her 
father, a solicitor with little practice—the long struggle of the family 
against poverty—with Mr. Hammond's death, and the distress of the 
survivors—form a touching and truthful sketch, though not sketched for 
the first time. When Georgiana is, by means not very probable, launched 


into a circle of pseudo fashionable life, and subsequently married, to un- , 


dergo all kinds of “ trials” from her husband, somewhat after the 
fashion of patient Grissel, the truthfulness with which the humble home 
is delineated vanishes : the occurrences and the conduct of the parties are 
too frequently contrary to the likelihoods of life or the usages of society. 
Mrs. Daniel draws from what she fancies, not from what she knows. A 
distinctness and feminine delicacy of deliniation, with a rather remarkable 
elegance of diction and sentiment, go far to cover the deficiencies of matter, 


and will render Georgiana Hammond a popular book among readers of 


the circulating library. 

In the tale of Use and Abuse, the author wishes to exhibit infidelity 
and religion opposed to one another, with the final defeat of infidelity and 
the triumph of faith. Such a task is difficult; but with every allowance 
for the difficulty, Use and Abuse cannot be pronounced other than a 
failure. Too much is attempied; too little is done. The author carries 
the reader to Arabia, Turkey in Asia, Constantinople, England, Italy, 
and Greece ; he embodies the spirit of unbelief in a Byronic sort of per- 
sonage called Arabyn ; of faith in a hermit-like individual hight Raymond, 
with powers still greater than those of Arabyn. After all this machinery 
is procured and set in motion, the only aim of Arabyn is to convert a 
Mr. Stanley to infidelity and get him cheated at cards; and to marry 
“a fortune,” with the view of procuring supplies, and making a sceptic 
of his wife. In all these projects Arabyn is baftled by Raymond ; and the 
infidel, after being an indirect cause of his sister’s poisoning herself, 
becomes deranged, and dies in a Grecian madhouse. The style is like 
the matter—very much in * King Cambyses’ vein.” 

The Strayed Reveller, and the poems that accompany it, have the 
general merit and faults of several other poetical publications that have 
lately appeared ; as if haste and negligence were becoming the mode 
among those who aspire to build the lofty rhyme. The volume exhibits 
a good deal of poetical power, and occasionally depth of thought ; but 


there is either no subject, or the subject is left in such obscurity that none | 


can clearly be made out. A further and fatal fault follows from this, which 
is unintelligibility. We do not mean that a single image may not be 
plainly presented, or a single idea clearly enough expressed ; but the 
whole having no purpose, or the purpose not being distinctly impressed, 
the reader cannot catch the drift, or if perceived it leads to nothing. 
The writer is fond of trying experiments with metre; and indulges in 
licence which produces strangeness, not variety. 

The best because the clearest long piece in the beok is “ The Forsaken 
Merman ”; whose human wife has deserted her children for her old 
church and her old home : but it is not weil adapted for short extracts. 
The following verses are addressed to “ Fausta ”; though they seem pro- 
perly to be lines on Life, and have more depth than their quaint versi- 
fication makes obvious at first sight. 

“ Joy comes and goes; hope ebbs and flows, 
Like the wave. 
Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of men. 
Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles; and then, 
Both are laid in one cold place, 
In the grave. 
Dreams dawn and fly , friends smile and die, 
Like spring tlowers. 
Our vaunted life is one long funeral. 
Men dig graves, with bitter tears, 
For their dead hopes ; and all, 
Mazed with doubts, and sick with fears, 
Count the bours. 
We count the hours: these dreams of ours, 
False and hol!ow, 
Shall we go hence and find they are not dead ? 
Joys we dimly apprehend, 
Faces that smiled and fled, 
Hopes born here and born to end: 
Shall we follow ?” 


The subject of Mr. Street's Frontenac, a Poem, is a war waged by the 
French Governor of Canada against the Iroquois nation, towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. ‘The expedition failed, from the absence of an 


enemy ; but when Frontenac, bafiled and disappointed, retraced nis steps, | 
the Indians waylaid his flanks and hung upon his rear, till he withdrew 


from their territory. 

Upon a theme adapted for the exhibition of American scenery, Indian 
life and warfare, with the peculiar characteristics of the old French noble 
and the Canadian settler, Mr. Street has engrafted a private interest. The 


war; as his Indian mistress is reported killed, his little daughter is carried 
off while playing in the woods near Quebec, and a friend who was with 
her is murdered on the spot. The dead man of course cannot be restored : 
Sa-ha-wee, the vine, is discovered towards the close of the poem with her 
daughter Lucille ; but only to perish through a misunderstanding, leaving 
Frontenac to die of grief. 

The Dutehman in Peregrine Pickle had after all some reason on his 
side when he rated the excellence of a book by its bigness. There és a 
merit in magnitude. A hillock is nothing, a mountain is sublime; five 
feet eight walks unregarded, six feet three attracts the eye. To praise of 
this kind |/’rontenae may lay claim. In structure and in style the 
poem is an imitation of Scott's ballad tales: had Mr. Street written only 
a short poem, he might bave passed among the numerous echues of Scott ; 
but when his spirit carries him fluently along through nearly three hun- 
dred pages, he cannot be denied the merit of energy and perseverance. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 
in Outline of the Necessary Laws of Thought; a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By Wiliam Thomson, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's 
College, Oxtord, Second edition, much enlarged. 

An Examination of the Charter and Proceedings of the Hudson's Bay 
Company, with reference to the Grant of Vancouver's Island. By James 
Edward Fitzgerald. 

An Inquiry into the Proper Mode of rendering the Word “ God” in Trans- 
lating the Sacred Scriptures into the Chinese Language, &c. By Sir 
George Thomas Staunton, Bart., M.P. 

An Autobiography. By Frang sis-René Viscount De Chateaubriand. Vo- 
lame L. (The Parlour Library of Instruction.) 

Georgiana Hammond; a Novel. By Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel, Author of 
“ The Poor Cousin,” &c. In three volumes. 

Use and Abuse; a Tale. By the Author of “ Wayfaring Sketches amongst 
the Greeks and Turks, and on the Shore of the Danube, by a Seven-Years 
Resident in Greece.” 

The Strayed Reveller and other Poems. By A. 

Frontenac; a Poem. By Altred B. Street. 

Handbook of incient Geography and Listory. By Wilhelm Putz, Princi- 
pal Tutor at the Gymnasium of Duren, ‘Translated from the German by 
the Reverend R. B. Paul, M.A., Vicar of St. Augustine’s, Bristol, &c.; and 
edited by the Reverend Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, 

[A very valuable book ; containing a complete and compact digest of the tacts of 
ancient geography and history, including archeology, well arranged and clearly 
presented. The closeness of some parts of the origimal required more attention 
than youthfal students might always give; but this is remedied in the translation 
by the questions which the editor has composed for each section. He has also 
rewritten the history of the Jews, and added occasional notes. ] 

A History of France, from the Earliest Period to the Revolution of 1848. 
For the Use of Young Persous and Schools. Edited by the Reverend 
John Sedgwick, M A., Demy of Magdalen College, Oxturd, and one of 
the Masters in the Ordnance School, Carshalton. 

[A good abridgment of the history of France; and more readable than such com- 
pilations often are, the author directing his attention to leading circumstances. } 

The London University Calendar. 1849. 

[ Contains a list of Graduates and Students who have attained honours, with the 
examination papers for 1848, the Charter, and the Regulations of the Univer- 
sity. 

The Mendip Hills; a Descriptive Poem. By the Reverend E. B. Burrow, 
Curate ot Chelwood. 

[ Descriptive sketches of the scenery of the Mendip Hills, varied by such occur- 
rences as that of a farmer lost in the suow. } 

The Royal Nursery A B C Book, Edited and Illustrated by A. Whitehill. 

English Grammar Simplified. By Harriet Smith, 

{ Two children’s first books. | 

Morning and Evening Family Prayers, suitable for those who every day in 
the week are engayed in business. By a Layman. The second edition. 

Lectures addressed chiejly to the Working Classes. By W. J. Fox, MP. 
Published from the Reporter's Notes. Volume LV. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Free Trade and the Navigation-laws Practically Considered. By George 
Frederick Young, Esq. 

Emigration jor the Million, jc. By Gershom. 

The Question Propounded, or How Will Great Britain Ameliorate and 
Remedy the Distresses of its Workmenand Others Out of Employment? 
By Thomas Henry Sterling, Esq. 

Evils of the Policy pursued towards the Church; in Four Letters to the 
Right Honourable Lord John Rassell. By a Country Pastor. 

The ltussians in Motdavia and Wallachia. 


THE ARTS. 
| Tue Society of Arts has opened its third annual exhibition of decorative 
works; and the show is more varied and brilliant than ever. New 
' classes of specimens are displayed; such as furniture chintzes, paper- 
| hangings, silks, carpets, and other fabrics. The aspect of the rooms is gay 
and agreeable in the extreme; and on closer examination, the collection 
displays some sterling merits. We have only space, however, to notice the 
| novelties. Among the splendid samples of glass, are pleasing combinations 
of frosted and clear glass; of cut glass with the Bohemian patterns; and 
| a greatly-improved style of enamel in glass, substituting a water-colour 
| style, broad and clear, for the opaque stipple of the old manner. Among 
iron wares, are some excellently-cast statuettes, and a stove enamelled to 
resemble marble. The bronzes show continued progress in the atterapt to 
improve the colour. In Derbyshire marble slabs, we see a new plan of 
making a pattern by discharging the colour, without eating away the sur- 
face. In Parian, Messrs. Wedgwood have come forth with a new variety 
of material,—very fine, solid, and soft; delicate, yet without that glaze which 
“cutsup” the effect. In marqueterie aud papier maché, there are fine 
specimens; in the former, with a new process. ‘The fabrics show a pro- 
gressive advance. Among the paper-hangings, we were particularly struck 
with a kind, of very good design, which may be washed, without injury to the 
surface. In wood-carving—specially suggested by Prince Albert as domestic 
work for labourers whose time is not filled up—are clever attempts by a 
| milkman and a railway labourer; the milkman being the son of the gate- 
| keeper at Hyde Park Corner,—who is reputed, however, to be a man iu easy 
circumstances. In the rooms is a pianoforte, with a sort of couplers to the 
keys, which enable the performer, but without compelling him, to accom 
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pany a particular note with the octave above or below it; bringing under the 
hands a wider range of keys. 


An interesting portrait of Lord Auckland, by Mr. Lowes Dickenson, is 
now exhibited at the house of Messrs. Dickenson in New Bond Street. 
The portrait is a careful but lifelike drawing: it represents the Earl stand- 
ing at a table, in an easy posture, discussing a document which he partly 
raises with one hand; the countenance is mild and amiable, but full of 
earnestness and honest sense. We are not surprised to hear that Lord 
Auckland's friends and relatives are gratified with the work. 
engraved on the same scale as the drawing; the clear and careful execution 
of which will be valuable to the engraver. 


A well-qualified correspondent favours us with a notice of Mr. David 
Scott, a member of the Scottish Academy of Painters, who died on the 5th 
instant, at his residence, Easter Dalry House, Edinburgh. 

“ Little known in London, Mr. Scott was highly esteemed by his brother artists 
in Scotland, though his works were never popular. A devout admirer of Michael- 
angelo, and not distantly resembling him in the vigorous quality of his genius, he 
cared too little for the pleasing, whether in manner or subject, to become what is 
called successful. His works, however, evidence his possession of some of the 
highest of artistical endowments. In power of drawing, few men of the pre- 
sent day come near to him; and in grandeur of conception and subtile 
imagination, his illustrations (etchings) to the Ancient Mariner, and his Vasco 
di Gama at the Cape—a large picture, exhibited some few years since at Edin- 
burgh—may challenge comparison with the productions of any living artist. Mr. 
Scott was one of those very rare men with whom their art is a passion, their re- 
ligion, and their life. Art could not be to him a mere ‘means of life,’ or a 
trade: nor could he under any circumstances be induced to swerve from the 
Straight path of his undoubted genius. Through defeat and disappointment, and 
poverty and neglect, he followed the course on which his enthusiasm had first 
started; and dying, unseduced, he leaves one more honourable name to be added 
to the catalogue of the martyrs to truth.” 





BIRTHS. 
On the 4th January, at the British Legation, Teheran, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Farrant, K.L.S., her Majesty’s Charge d’ Affaires at the Court of Persia, of a daughter. 
On the 2d February, at Varna, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel E. St. John Neale, 
her Majesty’s Consul in Bulgaria, of a daughter. 
On the 27th at Munich, the Wife of Commander Wheatley, R.N., of a daughter. 
On the 28th, at Sandwell, Staffordshire, the Countess of Dartmouth, of a daughter. 
On the 3d March, in Bentinck Terrace, Kegent’s Park, the Baronne de St. Mart, 


of a son. 

On the 4th, the Wife of William Longman, Esq., of 36, Hyde Park Square, of a 
daughter. 

On the 4th, in St. George’s Place, the Lady Ernest Bruce, of a son. 

On the 5th, in Chester Street, Belgrave Square, the Wife of M. Wyvill jun., Esq., 
A.P., of a son and heir, 

MARRIAGES. 

On the Ist of January, at St. George's Cathedral, Madras, John George Thompson, 
Esq., Madras Civil Service, son of the Rev. M. Thompson, Rector of Brightwell, Berks, 
- Honoria Mary, eldest daughter of Josiah Andrew Huddleston, Esq., Madras Civil 

rvice. 

On the 27th February, at Cottesbrooke, Northamptonshire, the Rev. Septimus Stock- 
dale, Rector of Wilby, Northamptonshire, to Caroline, second daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. J. A. Irby, Rector of Cottesbrooke. 

On the Ist March, at Edinburgh, Fitzroy Molyneux Henry Somerset, Royal Engi- 
neers, third son of the Right Hon. and Rev. Lord William Somerset, to Jemima Drum- 
mond, fourth daughter of the late J. M. Drummond Nairne, Esq., of Dunsinnane, 
Perthshire. 

DEATHS. 


On the 2d January, killed by a matchlock-ball during the assault of Mooltan, whither | 


he had travelled to witness the operations of the siege, Montague Boulton, Esq., third 
son of the late Matthew Robinson Boulton, Esq., of Soho, Staffordshire ; in his 25th year. 

On the 25th, of the fearful epidemic that has raged in Barbados, Captain Charles 
Moylan, of the Seventy-second Highlanders, brother to the Judge of the Westminster 
County Court. 

On the 29th, at Barbados, Edward Miller Mundy, Esq., of Shipley Hall, Derbyshire, 
and one of the Representatives in larliament for the Southern Division of that county. 

On the 20th February, at the Royal Naval Hospital, Haslar, Commander Thomas 
Bourmaster Brown, R.N., eldest son of Rear-Admiral Thomas Brown. 

On the 26th, at Brisbane House, Ayrshire, Isabella Maria, eldest daughter of General 
Sir Thomas Macdougal! Brisbane, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.H. 

On the 27th, at Pittville Parade, Cheltenham, Frances, Relict of the Rev. John Wed- 
dell Parsons, Vicar of Wellington, and Perpetual Curate of Marstow and Pencoyd, Here- 
fordshire ; in her 90th year. 

On the 4th March, at Bishopsteignton, Mary Cooke, fourth daughter and last sur- 
viving child of the late William Cooke, D.D., Dean of Ely, and Provost of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge; in her 9ist year. 

On the 6th, in Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, the Right Honourable Lady Edward 
Thynne. 

On the 6th, in Camberwell Grove, Colonel Daniel Robinson ; in his 58th year. 

On the 7th, at St. Andrew’s Terrace, Plymouth, Elizabeth, Wife of Rear-Admiral 
J. Coode, C.B., and last surviving daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Vini- 
combe Penrose, K.C.B., &c. ; in her 61st year. 

On his voyage to Bombay, in the ship Minerva, by falling from the masthead, Alfred 
Barlee, the fourth son of the Rey. William Barlee, of West Chiltington, Sussex ; in his 
16th year. 

MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, March 9.—Ist Regt. of Life Guards—Capt. IJ. Boys, from half-pay 
Unatt. to be Capt. vice T. Bulkeley, who exchanges; Lieut. I. Lowther to be Capt. by 
purchase, vice Boys, who retires; Cornet Sub-Lieut. H. S. Crawley to be Licut. by 
purchase, vice Lowther; E. W. M. Waldo, Gent. to be Cornet and Sub-Lieut. by pur- 
chase, vice Crawley. 7th Light Drags.— Veterinary Surg. J. G. Philips, from the 14th 
Light Drags. to be Veterinary Surg. vice Siddell, appointed to the 10th Light Drags. 





| tagu, C.B. K.C.H, to be Rear-Admiral of the Red; Rear-Admiral of the Blue C. Zz 
It is to be | 





Scots Fusilier Guards—The Hon. A. E. Frazer to be Ensign and iieut. by purchase, | 


vice Parker, who retires. 9th Regt. of Foot—Lieut. J. H. Lothian, from the 57th Foot, 
to be Lieut. vice Lea, who exchanges. 42d Foot—Lieut. W. J. Cuninghame to be Adjr. 
vice Hay, promoted. 49th Foot—Captain L. H. Gilbert Maclean, from hall-pay 
Unattached, to be Captain, vice M‘Adam, deceased. 57th Foot—Licutenant F. 
Percy Lea, from the 9th Foot, to be Lieutenant, vice Lothian, who exchanges. 
60th Foot—Capt. J. Robinson to be Major, without purchase, vice Gordon, killed in 
action; Lieut. C. N. North to be Capt. vice Robinson; Sec. Lieut. V. Tongue to be 
First Lieut. vice North; G. B. MacQueen, Gent. to be Sec. Lieut. vice Tongue. 64th 
Foot—Lieut.-Col. N. Wilson, from the 77th Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. vice Duberley, who 
exchanges. 66th Foot—Lieut. W. M.S. Caulfield to be Capt. without purchase, vice 
Turner, dec.; Ensign R. White to be Lieut. vice Caulfield; A. Torrens, Gent. to be 
Ensign, vice White; Lieut. A. Pilkington, from 3ist Foot, to be Paymaster, vice Ross, 
dec. 72d Foot—Lieut. J. Mackenzie, to be Capt. without purchase, vice Moylan, dec.; 
Ensign and Adjt. A. Crombie to have the rank of Lieut.; Ensign 8S. 8S. Thellusson to 
be Lieut. vice Mackenzie; C. F. Hunter, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Thellusson. 
7ith Foot—Lieut.-Col. G. Duberley, from the 64th Foot, to be Licut.-Col. vice Wilson, 
who exchanges; J. R. Harvey, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Dilke, pro- 
moted in the Ceylon Rifle Regt. 80th Foot—J. Wilkinson, Gent. to be Ensign, with- 
out purchase, vice Mathias, who resigns. 83d Foot--Brevet Lieut.-Col. W. Tomkinson, 
from half-pay 24th Light Drags. to be Capt. vice W. Garstin, who exchanges ; Lieut. 
the Hon. W. Gage to be Capt. by purchase, vice Tomkinson, who retires ; Lieut C. P. 
Teesdale, from the Ceylon Rifle Kegt. to be Lieut. vice Swinburne, appointed Pay- 
master. 9d Foot—Lieut. A. F. Berkeley, from half-pay Royal Waggon Train, to be 
Lieut. vice Duff, appointed Paymaster ; Ensign D. H. Erskine tobe Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Berkeley, who retires ; G. Stott, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Erskine. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment—Lieut. I. Skinner, to be Capt. withont purchase, vice Raitt, 
dec. ; Sec. Lieut. R. P. Wigmore to be First Lieut. vice Skinner; RK. C. Watson, Gent. 
to be Sec. Lieut. vice Wigmore. 

Unattached.—Licut. R. Douglas, from Royal Canadian Rifle Regt. to be Capt. with- 
out purchase, 













} 
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A 
Brevet.—Lieut.-General Sir C. J. Napier, G.C.B. to have the local rank of General 
in the Army in the East Indies. Capt. H. Boys, of the Ist Regt. of Life Guards to be 
Major in the Army. P 


T T 7 ry 
NAVAL GAZETTE. 
ADMIRALTY, March 3.—The following promotions have this day taken place, conse 
quent upon the death of Vice-Admiral B. H. Ross, C.B.—Vice-Admiral of the Blue 


the Hon. G. Elliott, C.B. to be Vice-Adiniral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red 
A. Duff to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White sir W. A, Mon- 


——————<—— 








Austin, C.B. to be Rear-Admiral of the White ; Captain Sir A, P. Green, K.C.H. to be 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue. 

ADMIRALTY, March 1.—Corps of Royal Marines—First Lieut. R. Hockings to be Capt 
vice Bunce, deceasea ; Second Lieut, A. J. Stuart to be First Lieut. vice Hockings, 
promoted, - 


\ , 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Walker and Co. Sheffield, electro-platers ; as far as regards W. Robson—Hunt and 
Roskell, New Bond Street, goldsmiths; as far as regards C. F. Hancock—Gould and 
Shemwell, Oldham, cabinet-makers—H. Priestman and J. Priestman jun. Latchford, 
Cheshire, tanners—Jukes and Co, Stone—May and Son, Terrace, Walworth Road, 
flour-factors—Cope and Batcheldor, Liverpool, oil-merchants--Taylor and Son, Man. 
chester, tailors—Harvey and Davis, Epping, brick-makers—Storr, Farrar, and White. 
leys, Leeds, cloth-manufacturers—Carter and Hitchcock, Beckford Row, Walworth 
Road, cheesemongers—Hooper and Ormerod, Liverpool, leather-factors— Belson and 
Gooch, Norwich, plumbers—Gordon and Du Bots de Ferriéres, Fludyer Street, engi- 
neers—Walker and Bailey, proprietors and publishers of an engraved plate, entitled, 
“A Literary Party at Sir Joshua Keynolds’s”"—Piggott and Boddy, Wardrobe Place, 
Doctors’ Commons, mathematical instrument-makers— Watson and Lister, Woodhouse 
Carr, Leeds, dyers—Rogers and Co. Strand— Henderson and Lamont, Liverpool, seed- 
merchants—Wood and J. and H. Stott, Halifax, cotton-warp-makers ; as far as regards 
J. Wood—Verkruzen, Brothers, Liverpool, Berlin warehousemen—Brown and Son, 
Harleston, Norfolk, ironmongers—T. and S. Robinson, Burnley, drapers—A. and A, 
Young, Portsea, drapers—W. and II. Simpson, Leadenhall Street, woollendrapers— 
Shickell and Bridges, Rose Alley, New Park Strect, Southwark, pea-splitters—Philip 
and Smith, Arbroath, drapers. 





BANKRUPTS. 

Beapie, Georce Henry, Sydenham, builder, to surrender March 12, April 23: soli- 
citor, Mr. Traill, Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

EMANS, EpWakD, Liverpool, merchant, March 16, April 10: solicitors, Mr. Cotterill, 
Throgmorton Street; Messrs. Fletcher and Mull, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr, 
Turner, Liverpool. 

GaRRAD, MARY, and Kinc, Esenezer, Colchester, milliners, March 15, April 17: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Reed and Co, Friday Street; Messrs. ’hilbrick, Colchester; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

GRAVES, SAMUEL WILLIAM, Manchester, stock-broker, March 22, April 13: solicitors, 
Mr. Vincent, Temple; Mr. Simpson, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 

JoRDISON, CHRISTOPHER APPLEBY, Maunby, Yorkshire, corn-merchant, March 19, 
April 24: solicitors, Messrs. Mourilyan and Co. Gray’s Inn; Mr. Holt, Middlesbrough ; 
Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Lawak, JAMES, Newington Causeway, milliner, March 14, April 12: solicitor, Mr. 
Sheard, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Loveckove, Georce Hexry, West Ham Churchyard, Essex, auctioneer, March }7, 
April 28: solicitor, Mr. Wilde, Union Court, Old Broad Street; official assignee, Mr. 
Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

M‘Lavucuan, Lacuian, Liverpool, merchant, March 15, April 16: solicitors, Messrs. 
Mourilyan and Co, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Neal, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, 
Liverpool. 

Moss, Bensamtn, Hartlepool, draper, March 15, April 26: solicitors, Mr. Harte, 
Southampton Buildings, and Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Mr. Marshall, Durham ; official 
assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Newton, Henry, Northfield, Worcestershire, butcher, March 17, April 21: solicitor, 
Mr. Chesshire, Birmingham , official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

PERRIAM, JosErn, Exeter, porter-merchant, March 15, April 12: solicitors, Mr. Ter- 
rell, Gray's Inn; Mr. Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzell, Exeter. 

Rourrer, Evizasern, Wolstanton, Staffordshire, grocer, March 17, April 14: solici- 
tors, Mr. Cooper, Tunstall; Mr. Smith, Birming) ; official i » Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

Strutpner, Joun Henry, and Lomer, Drepricu CARSTEN HERMAN, Mark Lane, 
merchants, March 14, April 17: solicitors, Messrs. Roy, Lothbury ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Tirson, Tuomas, Birmingham, factor, March 20, April 17: 
Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Wakp, WILLIAM and Jouy, Iveston, Durham, grocers, March 30, April 16: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Bolding and Pope, Scott’s Yard, Cannon Street; Messrs. Chater, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne; Mr. Bramwell, Sunderland; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Wuitre, Joun HicuMan, Shaftesbury, grocer, March 14, April 17: solicitors, Messrs. 
Tilson and Co. Coleman Street; Messrs. Wills and Burridge, Shaftesbury; official 
assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

DIVIDENDS. 

March 27, Stiles, Lisle Street, coppersmith—March 27, A. and M. Duffield, Slough, 
ironmongers—March 28, Rainey, Regent Street, estate-agent—March 29, Wilson, 
Woolwich, grocer’s assistant—March 29, Youngman, Norwich, wine-merchant— March 
29, Day, Three Crown Square, Southwark, secretary to the Southwark Savings-bank— 
March 29, P. Clarke jun. Colchester, pawnbroker—March 29, Blackmore, Dean Street, 
plumber— March 29, ‘Tubbs, Aldermanbury, silk-agent— March 29, Lewis, Fleet Street, 
bookseller—March 27, M. and H. Emanuel, Hanover Square, goldsmiths— March 27, 
Starkey, Horseferry Road, builder—March 29, Brown, Fetter Lane, pawnbroker-- 
March 27, Thomas, Bristol, merchant—March 30, Keene, Bath, brewer—March 30, 
Watson, Bath, hotelkeeper—March 22, Gill, Manchester, dealer in hardware— Marsh 
28, Wrigley, Halifax, silk-waste-spinner—March 30, Stephenson, Aycliffe, Durham, 
brewer. 





sclicitor, Mr. Bartlett, 


CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March 30, Trap, Warminster, meson—March 29, Living, Leadenhall Market, poultry 
salesman— March 30, Coles, Launton, Oxfordshire, baker— March 29, M‘Alley, Romsey 
Terrace, Horseterry Road, builder—March 28, Broady, Halken Street West, Belgrave 
Square, commission-agent —March 29, Bennett, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, artists- 
brush-manufacturer— March 29, Hunter, Praed Street, Paddington, baker—March 29, 
Poole, Gray’s Inn, money-scrivener— March 29, Mayn, Rayleigh, Essex, auctioneer— 
March 29, Sheldrake, Ipswich, boot-maker— March 26, Faulkner, Manchester, coach- 
lace-manufacturer— March 27, Duranty, Liverpool, merchant— March 28, Massey, Li- 
verpool, wood-turner— March 28, Okill, Liverpool, share-broker—March 27, Dowd, Li- 
verpool, tailor—March 27, M*Comb, Liverpool, tailor— March 29, Stroud, Spettisbury, 
Dorsetshire, miller— March 29, Betty, Taunton, baker—April 5, Hill, Redditch, Wor- 
cestershire, builder— April 10, Potts, Birmingham, metallic-tube-mauufacturer— April 
4, Bishop, Worcester, carpenter. 

To be confirmed aniess cause be shown to the contrary on or before March 27 

Sm'th, Marylebone Street, wire-rope-manufacturer—Kenredy, Taunton, draper— 
Hunter, King William Street, merchant—Bradbury, Thavies Inn, lace-merchant— 
Gomme, Hammersmith, cabinet-maker—Maunder, Peel Tlace, Kensington, baker— 
Blackburne, Liverpool, tailor—King, Hart Street, victualler—Thompson, Sheftield, 
victualler— Wilkinson, Shetticld, silver-plater—Sneczum, Rupert Street, builder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Robertson, Somerset Place, Kennington Conimon, baker; first div. of 4}d. on cither 
of the three next Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Peake and Jillings, 
Hloniton, drapers; first div. of 6s. on either of the three next Wednesdays; Mr. Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street—Clode, Windsor, corn-merchant ; first div. of 4s. 6d. on either 
of the three next Wednesdays ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street —Colenutt, Portsea, baker; 
first div. of 2s. 9d. March 12, and two subsequent Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin 
Lane—Wallace, Durham, grocer; 7d. in part of first div. of 2s. any Saturday; Mr. 
Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Warn, one of the partners of the West Cornforth 
Colliery Company ; first div. of 3s. any Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
—Rowell, Hartlepool, merchant ; first div. of 2s. any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, New- 
castie-upon-Tyne—Fletcher, Egremont, Cumberland, tanner; second div. of 5jd. (in 
addition to 2s. 9d.) any Saturday; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Deflinne, 
Manchester, gingham-manufacturer, under a fiat issued on the 13th November 1848; 
first div. of ls. 6d. March 13, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester— 
Detlinne, Manchester, gingham-manufacturer, under a fiat issued on the 26th Septen> 
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ber 1844; first and final div. of Id. and 9-16ths of a penny, March 13, and any subse- 
quent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Ogden, Reddish, cotton-spinner ; second div. 
of 53d. and 3s. 6d. on new proofs, March 20, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, 
Manchester—Goode, Manchester, merchant ; final div. of 1s. 6d. on the separate estate, 
March 20, and any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester—Raleigh, Manchester, 
merchant; second div. of 6jd. on the separate estate, March 20, and any subsequent 
Tuesday; Mr. Pott, Manchester—G. and G. Hewlett, Manchester, woollendrapers ; 
final div. of Is. 53d. March 20, and any subsequent Tuesde Mr. Pott, Manchester— 
Wragg, Melina Place, Westminster Bridge Road, iron-merchant; first and final div. of 
5s. 4d. (on new proofs only), March 8, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, 
Basinghall Street--Gooding, Old Brentford, glass-cutter; first div. of 2s. 5d. March 8, 
and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street -Bartlett, South- 
ampton, merchant; final div. of fd. March 8, and three subsequent Thursdays ; Mr. 
Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Berry, Ipswich, victualler; first div. of 3s. 24d. March 8, 
and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street—Stewart, Liver- 
pool, ship-broker ; second div. of 2s. Gd. and 9s. 6d. on new proofs, March 8, or any 
subsequent Thursday ; Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Thomson, Glasgow, manufacturer, March 10, 31—Hicks, Glasgow, bookseller, March 
12, April 2—Ormistone, Edinburgh, ironmonger, March 9, 30 — Bonar, Edinburgh, stone- 
merchant, March 13, 31—Findlay, Auchterarder, schoolmaster, March 10, 31. 


Friday, March 9. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


















Smith and Sons, Liverpool, merchants—D. and W. Oldham, Sheffield, saw-mann- | 





facturers—Tuhey and Simpson, Trigon Road, Kennington, builders—Daily and Co. 
Warwick, soda-water-manutacturers— Franklin and Son, Rye Lane, Peckham, butchers 
—Swaine and Co. Piccadilly, whip-manufacturers; as far as regards W. [saac—Robin- 
son and Ayre, Hull, commission-merchants—Sampson and Sons, Manchester, ware- 
housemen—Dyson and Co. Huddersfield, tallow-chandlers, as far as regards J. Hick— 
Openshaw ané Co. Pimhole, Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers ; as far as regard J. 
and J. Openshaw—Grant and Co, Liverpool, cabinet-makers-—Morton and Son, Francis 
Street, Tottensam Court Road, medical-fixture-dealers—Haseldine and Co. Dover, 
linendrapers-- Palmer and Everett, Wisbech St. Peter, milliners.-Teal and Shaw, Hud- 
dersfield, joiners—Wells and Co. Manchester, fent-dealers—W. and J. Cowmeadow, 
East Dean, blacksmiths—Lion and Salmon, Fashion Street, Spitalfields, ladies-boot- 
dealers— Mason and Co. Salford, joiners; as far as regards J. Allen—Butterworth and 
Co, Staleybridge, coal-merchants— Hooper and Stowe, Hereford, grocers—Robins and 
Co. Great Scotland Yard, cement-manufacture as far as regards G. H. Good- 
Thatcher and Pyle, College Street, Chelsea, engineers—J. and H. Jackson, Broad 
Street, Golden Square, plumbers—Thorowgood and Co. Fann Stre Aldersyate Street, 
letter-founders— Flemington and Co. Glasgow, warchousemen asley and Co. Glas- 
gow, merchants ; as far as regards the representatives of J. lasley. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
Mow Ton, Joun, Manchester, timber-merchant. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Ampter, WILLIAM HAMMOND, Bishop Auckland, banker, to surrender March 20, April 
20: tors, Messrs. Trotter and Hodgson, Bishop Auckland; Messrs. Jooling and 
Fleming, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard ; official assig- 
nee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 




















BEADLE. Tuomas, Croydon, carpenter, March 19, April 30: solicitors, Messrs. Rus- | 


sell and Son, Martin's Lane, Cannon Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

BRAITHWAITE, FRANCIS, Hereford, apothecary, March 20, April 17: solicitors, Mr. 
Davis, Hereford; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Buppie, Witi1aM, Paddingtor, timber-merchant, March 23, April 20: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bicknell and Co. Counaught Terrace, Edgware Road; official assignee, Mr. 
Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Cunismas, Fitpen, Isle of Harty, Kent, brewer, March 15, April 12: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bower and Son, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall St. 

Downs, Jonn, Newcastle-under-Lyme, fishmonger, March 15, April 25: solicitor, 
Mr. Reece, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham. 

Evuison, Jonn, Cricklade, Wiltshire, grocer, March 22, April 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Lovette, Cricklade ; Mr. Sabine, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acrama 

GALE, WILLIAM, Slough, coach-builder, March 16, April 20: solicitors, 
Tucker and Steavenson, Threadneedle Street ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King's 
Anns Yard. 

GiLmMore, Joux, Durham, whiting-manufacturer, March 20, April 26 : solicitors, Mr 
Forster, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Mr. Turnbull, Hartlepool ; eflicial assignee, Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lirtie, James, Walcot, draper, March 22, April 23: 












Messrs. White and 


solicitors, 





Co. Ledford Row ; Messrs. W. and C. Bevan, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, 


Brist«l. 


NokKTH, solicitors, Mr. Tay- 


GEORGE, Manchester, calico-printer, March 20, April 18: 


lor, Manchester ; Messrs. Johnson and Co. Temple ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Man- | 


chester. 


Stocker, Ropert, Bath, victualler, March 22, April 23: solicitors, Mr. Viner, Bath ; | 





Mr. Sabine, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

Titty, Jonny, Cheltenham, chemist, March 27, April 24: solicitor, Mr. Gauntlett, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

WALKER, WILLIAM GamBikEr, Newick, Sussex, apothecary, March 22, April 20: so- 
licitors, Messrs. Palmer and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Lewis and Verral, Lewes ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Weston, Joun James, Cranbrook, Kent, cattle-dealer, March 21, April 25: solicitors, 
Messrs. Carritt and Osgood, Basinghall Street ; oflicial assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall street. 








DIVIDENDS. 

March 30, Wagner, Bloomsbury Square, draper 
coal-merch nt— March 30, Innell and Cookes, Little Queen Street, varnish-manufac- 
turers— March 30, Cox and Helsch, New Court, Crutchedfriars, merchants (under a 
commission dated Sept. 24, 1799)—Marech 30, Russell, Kingston, upholsterer 
30, Burgess, Harleyford Place, Kennington, tailor—March 30, Gcdirey, Duddington, 
Northamptonshire, miller—March 27, J. and J. Morgan junior, Hereford, woolstaplers 
—April 3, Wilmot, Moreton-in-Marsh, Gloucestershire, chemist—March 30, Senior, 
Salford, brewer—April 2, Gaskell, Congleton, clock-maker— April 3, Dale, High Con- 
side, Durham, draper— March 30, Jones, Tottington Higher-end, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner— March 30, Hunt, Manchester, merchant— March 30, 
Kochdale, hatter—March 30, J. and J. Woodhead, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted- 
stufl-manufacturers— March Jl, Gurney, Sheffield, ivory scale-cutter—April 3, Wilson, 
Leeds, grocer. 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

March Jl, Clarke, Dorking, printer—March 30, Roberts, Minories, grocer 
Dale, High Conside, Durham, draper—April 2, Morrison, Norwood, coal-merchant 
April 3, Gardiner junior, Chepstow, timber-merchant—April 3, Taylor, Bakewell, 
grocer—April 2, Clark, Liverpool, milliner—April 2, Brownent, Liverpool, truit-mer- 
chant—April 3, Butler, Liverpool, coal-merchant —April 10, Perks, Redditch, needle- 
manutacturer— April 4, Stanley, Dudley, printer—April 4, Bourne, Birmingham, coal- 
dealer— March 30, Foster, Nottinzham, hat-manufacturer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before March 30. 

Bretton, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, upholstcrer— Millward, Cambridge, coach- 
buiider--sharpe, Luton, plumber—Sampson, Chorlton-upon- Medlock, brewer— Llewelyn, 
Strand, surgeon— Lloyd, Burlington Gardens, Blackheath Hill, carpenter —Ferens, Dur- 
hum, draper—Bertram, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Wylam and Greene jun. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants; first div. of 20s. on the 
Separate estate of W. Wylam, March 10, and any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Rablah, Barnard Castle, tanner ; first div. of 4s. on new proofs, 
March 10, and any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— Davis, 
Luton, merchant ; first div. of Is. March 10, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. 
Groom, Abchurch Lane—Holdaway, Peterstield, brewer; first div. of ls. March 10, 
and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane-——Walton, eat Bridge, 
Staffordshire, iron-founder; sec. div. of Ild. any Friday ; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham 
—Pulieine jun Selby, brewer ; sec. div. of ls. 6d. any day on aad after March 14; Mr. 
Young, Leeds—Glover, Leeds, woollen-cloth-manufacturer ; sec. div. of 7-16ths of a 
penny any day on and after March 14; Mr. Young, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Smyth, Whitechester, Berwickshire, March 15, April 5—Weir, Glasgow, victualler, 
March 14, April 11—Orr, Glasgow, warehouseman, March 15, April 5—Galbraith, 
Glasgow, merchant, March 15, April 12—Marshall, Glasgow, wood-merchant, March 
14, April 5—Cockburn junior, Kinross, grocer, March 13, April 2—Gilkinson, Glasgow, 
ship-broker, March 14, April 14—Motherwell, Paisley, merchant, March 15, April 12— 
Grassick, Buchaam Strathdon, Aberdeenshire, banker, March 19, April 17—Lorhead 
aud Lrown, Glasgow, stationers, March 16, May 6. 

























March 30, Megarey, Love Lane, 


March | 


Brizgs, Castleton Mills, | 


April 3, | 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday. Wednes.; Thurs. ; Friday. 





ae 91g | OB 9'8 ola 91g 92 







Ditto for Account... ot) gt 9! 9! 9 

3 per Cents Reduced . . | | ola 4 } 9 oat 
33 per Cents.......... ° os ° 9: 928 | 92 923 93 
SE TT coccnncpenenesenns ) i) ei | 9 o 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent . | 193 195 | 194g 195 
India Stock, 10g ........ ee 2564 — | - 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem 43 45 | 4 43 
India Bonds, 4$ per Cent ....... ‘a _ —_ 50 


FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 



























Austrian . +e Sp. Ct! 77 Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p Ct tot 
Belgian - 4— S24 Mexican .... . ere a 27 
Ditto : ed | 464 Michigan .......... - | 
Brazilian .... ee t6=— &S Mississippi (Sterling —- | 
Buenos Ayres ........ t— 27 New York (1858). - | 
Chilian ......... ‘ 6— | — Ohio... . . — | 
Dani-h .... eiseee-eis 3=— 6s Pennsylvania .. - | 

Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) ...24 — 494 Peruvian ...... - 

Ditto. onene — 793 Portuguese -_ 

French . - Saf, Oc Ditto ...... o - 
Ditto..... eres — | S4f. S0e Russian . _- 

Indiana (Sterling _ oe Spanish 2... csccscsccece - 
Ulinois......... - —_ Ditto.. sereerse - 
Kentucky .... eee _ B94 Ditto (Passive) ..... ees 
Louisiana (Sterling - CB) Ditto (Deferred 

Marylaad (Sterling _ s4 Venezuela Active ° 





SHARES. 
(Last Oficial Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 







































Rattwars— Banks— 
Caledonian....... Australasian .......cesseseeeees 253 
Edinburgh and ¢ British North American .. ° -- 
Eastern Counties. Cofomial ..ccccccccccccccecs — 
€ Northern ese 1 Commercial of London .... — 
Gr North of England .. ....., 232exd London and Westminster 24 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. 37 London Joint Stock .... lay 
Great Western .. ... hexad National of Ireland .... _ 
Hull and Selby..... ° eee lolgexd National Provincial... Jah 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... | | Provincial of Lreland eee —_— 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 554 Union of Australia . eer) | 243 
London Brighton and South Coast} 353 Union of London 2.66 ecsceees 103 
London and Blackwall ..........) 5Rexd Minis 
London and North-western lstexd 10) es 2 
Widiand « «00.0. c00e -cccscecce 8! Brazili aos —— 
North British...... oreeres | 153 Ditto (St. John Del Key) .. 10 
South-eastern and Dover . | 254 Cobre Copper ....-..056. —_— 
South-westera ....... secececess| B49 exd.) Miscerrancove— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick ..; 25j ex d Australian Agricultural .. teeee| —_— 
York and North Midland .......| 49} ex d. Car RB cccece oe oreceseeece 32 

Docxs— | General Steam .. ecoesees | 2: 
East and West India . | 127 j Peninsular and Oriental Steam ./ 603 
BARE coccevcceweseceas } aos } Royal Mail Steam.........+....] Sug 
St. Katherine........ Tot South Australian........0..++.| 16 











BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and &th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 3d day of March 1549. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...cecsecseeccees £28,314,555 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities ......6.c000. 2,954 909 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 13,966,1 
Silver Bullion ....... 348,401 


£28,314,555 








£25,314,555 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Government Securities, (in- 


Proprietors’ Capital. 
cluding Dead W eight Annuity )£14 074 183 


Rest ee eee 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits ....... 
Seven Day and other Bil 


Other Securities .. 
BIGOES wccace 0: s0000 . 
Gold and Silver Coin ....... 





£35,674,696 


£35 674,695 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Lanks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 





BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Yer ton. 
Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £58 10 0... 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces® 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 7 v O.. 0 0 0 
New Dollars .........++- evccee ee 4 103 | Lead, liritish Pig .... 1515 0 ..16 0 © 
Silver in Bars, Standard... .....0 5 © | Steel, English ...... ooo... dee 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 9. 
& 8.) 


‘ ‘. 
Wheat, R. New 38 to42 


Maple..... 32 


Rye .......- 23to2s | 
White.. 


larley + 20—21 








Maiting... 26-27 | Boilers .. 
Mait, Ord.... 50—53 | Beans,Ticks 
Fine. wees 66— 55 | GAG 2.00.0 
28 — 30 | Harrow. 


Peas, Hog ... 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 








Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales 
Wheat.... 459. 104. Rye .......6. 278. 8d.' Wheat... Is Od. | Rye ee Is.08, 
Bariey..... 29 2 Keans .... .. 305 Marley ...... 1 0 eans - 10 
Oats... .. 17 2 | Peas sooee O31 Oats oc-cecee @ | Peas cccoces - ile 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending March 3. 
Wheat, 45s. 6¢.—Rarley ,29s. ld. —Oats, 17s. 4d.—Rye, 26s. Lid. —Beans, 3 





2d.—Peas, 328. ld. 








FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ° persack 44s. to 47s. Butter—Best Fresh, 15s. per dos. 
Seconds ......6+ «see eevcces — 43 Carlow, 31. 0s. to 3. 16s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 38 — 40 | Bacon, Irish ............percewt. 554.— 58s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ . 35 — 38 | Cheese, Cheshire o-escsceee « OS oe HS 
Hiran..... + perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain 
Pollard, fine — © | Hams, York . ....... oe 





Bread, td. to7 d. the 4ub. loaf. | Eggs, French, pe r 120, 4s 4d to 6s. 3d, 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoats axp LeaDennALt.* SMITHFIELD.” 
s. ad s. d, s. d. sa s. d. 
6to 3s 10 


Heap or Carrie at 


Necf.. 2 Sto 3 O93 4 24... 2 Btod3 
U) 











3 
Mutton 3 0—3 G—4 { 34—4 2—4 6 
Veal... 3 O—4 4—4 8 oun € O—m410—56 2 ° 
Pork... 3 8-4 G6—4 8. - 4 O—4 6—4 10 Calves. 179 ce. 178 
Lamb. 0 O—-v 0-0 0 - 6 O—0 O—7 O| Pigs... 210 woree 170 

To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 

Hors. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ......... «e.ees 524. to 70s. York Regents .. +.ssperton. 1409, to 160s. 
Choice ditto. ° 63 — 120 Scotch Reds .... . ereceee +» «110 —120 
Sussex Pockets ...... . 41 — 58 DOVORS ... cccccees eress.ccses O == @ 
Fine ditto ...... coscccessoe BO —= 332 Kent and Essex Whites ........ llw=- 0 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


CuMBbERLAND. SMITHFIELD. Wuarrromarer 








May, Good ....6+6.006+ +. 708. to 76s... 70s. to 72s. . 50s. to 70s, 
Inferior .....se+eese 50 — 63 is — 6v .o- 0 
Mew cec.ccces:-cose OO = @ ov o— 0 _— 0 

OO . 8 — o2. 9 =— 93 410 — 100 

Wheat Siraw..... 25 — 32 22 =— 29 2 =— w 





GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Suen Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perlb. Os. 1d. to Os. 3d, 
corrccovese 2 8 =] 8 


Rape Oil ... «essesper owt. £1 17s. Gd. 








Refined .....csecceissess e.coe 11S O Congou, fine. 
Linseed Oil ... oceuesaes - 160 Souchong, fine ........6.5 1 3 —2 @ 
Linseea Oil-Cake ....... per 1000 10 10 o | * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candies. per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 65+. to 100s. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount, 7s. 0d. | _ Good Ordinary .....++.++. 32s — 3Ss, 
Coals, Hetton ..... + sevcceseee 168. 3d. | Sugar, Muscovado, percwt.. 25s. 1}d. 


16.04, | West India Molosses..... 17+. Cd. to 21s. 0d, 





Tees... 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 


GARDEN.—The Directors of the Royal Italian Opera 
beg respectfully to inform the Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers, 
and the Public n general, that the Season will commence on 
Tuur<pay next, Marcu 15th, (being the first night of the 
subscription,) with Avser’s Grand Opera of 

MASANIELLO; 
which will be produced with entirely new scenery, costumes, 
and appointments. Elvira, Madame Dorus Gras, (her first ap- 
pearance at the Royal Italian Opera); Fenella, Madlle. P 
line Leroux, (her first appearance at the Royal Ital 
ra); Alfonso, Signor Luigi Mei; Borella, Signor Rommi ; 
Pietro, M. Massol, (the representative of the part at the 
Academie Royale of Paris); and Masaniello, Signor Mario, | 
who will anticipate the usual period of his appearance in 

order to perform in that opera 

The DIVERTISSEMEN? incidental to the opera will he 
supported by Madile. Wuthier, M. Alexandre, (his first ap- 
pearance in England.) and Madlle. Louise Taglioni, (her first 

appearance at the Royal Italian Opera.) 
mposer, Director of the Music, and Conductor, Mr. Costa. 
Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes (for the Night or Season) to be ob 
tained at the Box-office of the Theatre, which is open from 
Eleven to Fi~e o'clock, and at the principal Libraries and 


Musicselers. wet 
HHEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 
CIRQUE NATIONAL DE PARIS. LAST WEEK BUT 

ONE. Grand Equestrian Performances, Every Evening—M. 

Franconi will exhibit his highly-trained Horses—Graceful 

Featsof Horsemanship, by Madiles. Caroline, Mathilde, Clarke, 

Amagiia, Ducos, Paimyre Anato, &.,&c. MM. Loisset sen., 

Newsome, Nief, Young Loisset, Wehle Candler, &c., &€c The 




















Entertainments will be accompanied by the Eccentricities of | 


Leclair, Young Auriol, and Mohamet. Com- 
Last Grand Morning Perform 
Commence at Two. 


Messrs. Auriol, 
mence at Right o'clock. The 
ances but Two,on Wednesday and Friday. 

HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.— 


The Subscribers and the Public are respectfully in 


ONTRACTS FOR OILS, SOFT SOAP, 
AND ROSIN. 
Department of the Storekeeper-General of the Navy, 
Somerset Place, 2d March 1849. 

The Commissioners for executing the Oftice of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do Hereby Give Notice, that on Tcrspay the 20th instant, at 
One o'Clock, the y will be ready to treat with such persons as 
may be willing to Contract for Supplying her Majesty's Dock- 
yards with OIL LINSEI 
ALL TPOL I, 

OIL NEATSFOOT, 
SOFT SOAP AND ROSIN. 

Distributions of the Articles, mples of the Soap and Ro- 
sin, and Forms of the Tenders, may be seen at the said Office. 
No Tender will be received after One o'Clock on the Day of 
Treaty, nor any noticed unless the Party attends or an Agent 
for him duly authorized in writing. 

Every Tender must be addresse: d to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “‘ Ten- 
der for ,’ and must also be delivered at Somerset 
Place, and those for Linseed and Gallipoli Oils must be ac- 
companied by a Letter signed by Two responsible Persons, 
and those for Neatsfoot Oil, Soft Soap and Rosin, by One re- 
sponsible Person, engaging to become bound with the Person 
tendering, in the Sum of 252. per cent on the value, for the due 
performance of the Contracts. 


, . . , 
bye for COALS for the ROYAL 
MARINE BARRACKS and INFIRMARIES 
Department of the Comptrol er for Victualling and 
Transport Services 

Somerset Place, 9th March 1849. 
The Commissioners for executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
do hereby give notice, that on Tuurspay the 29th instant, 























| at One o'clock, they will be ready to treat with such persons 
| as may be willing to CONTRACT for supplying the Royal 


formed the FIRST CONCERT will take place atthe Hanover | 


Square Rooms, on Monday Evening, Marcu 12. Pro 
Sinfonia, Eroica, Beethoven—Concerto in D Minor 
M. Sainton, Spohr—Overture, Oberon, Weber—The Lyrics of 
Racine’s Athalie, Mendelssohn (Performed for the first time, 
publicly, in this country ).—Vocal Performers, Miss Williams, 
Mrs. Noble, Miss M. Williams, and Chorus.—Conductor, Mr 
Costa. Single Ticket, ll. 1s.; Double Ticket, l/. 10s.; Triple 
Ticket, 2. 5s. ; to be obtained of Messrs. Appison, 210, Regent St 











Marine Barracks at Deptford, and the Royal Marine Barracks 
and Infirmariesat Woolwich, Chatham, 
mouth, with all such 

COALS, 


' , 
of one or other of the following Sorts, as shall from time to 


QACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter | 


Hate.—Conductor, Mr. Costa. On Faipay next, Manca 
16, will be again repeated, HANDEL’S Oratorio, “ ISRAEL 
IN EGYPT.” Principal vocal performers—Miss Birch, Miss L. 
Pyne. Miss Dolby, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Machin, and Mr. I. 
Phillips. The Orchestra will consist of nearly 700 performers. 
Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats, in the Area or Gallery, 5s. ; Extra 
Area Reserved Seat Tickets, 10s. 6d. 
principal Musicsellers; at the Society's sour office, No. 6, 
Exeter Hall; or of Mr. Bow.ey, 53, Charing Cross. To com- 
mence at Eight o'Clock. Thomas Brewer, Hon. Sec. 


OCIETY OF ARTS, John Street, Adelphi, 
Strand.—The THIRD ANNUAL E HIBITION of Se- 
lect Specimens of recent British Manufactures.—Now Open at 
the House of the Society every day between the hours of Ten 
and Four. Admission, 6/. each person, or by a Ticket signed 
by a Member, except Saturday, when tickets are not admis- 
sible, and 1s.each person must be paid. 
ST. ANN’S 


OYAL ASYLUM OF 

SOCIETY.—A FLORAL and FANCY FETE will be 
held on 21st and 22d June next, at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
under the Patronage of her Majesty, the Queen Dowager, 
the Dutchess of Kent, the Dutchess of Gloucester, the Duke 
and Dutchess of Cambridge, and other noble and exalted 
personages, in aid of this charity. Contributions of work 
will be gratefully received. The names of Ladies Patronesses 
and Stallholders, with detailed Prospectuses, will be duly 
published.—2, Charlotte Row. E. F. Leexs, Secretary. 


y 

RT-UNION OF LONDON.—Incorporated 
by Royal Charter.—The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will 
CLOSE the Sistinstant. Each PRIZEHOLDER at the An- 
nual Distribution will be entitled to ECT for HIMSELF 
a WORK of ART as heretofore. ery Subseriber will re 
ceive for each Guinea an impression of a Line Engraving by 
P. Licurroor, after W. E. Frost, A.R.A.—SABRINA—a 
Proof of which may now be seen at the Office ; and in addition 
to this, an Engraving after a Design in bas relief, of CHRIST 
ENTERING JERUSALEM, for which the Premium of 100/. 

has been awarded to Mr, J. Hancock. 
444, West Strand, Groroe Gopwin, 
March 1849. Lewis Pocock, Secretaries. 


(sivensity OF LONDON.—NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN, that on Wepnespay 4th Aprrit 


Next the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners in the fol- 
lowing cepartments— 
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Somerset House, By —_ of the Senate, 
__ Sth March 1849. - Roruman, Registrar. 


‘HE SURPASSING “EXCELLENCE OF 
HOLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and PILLS in the CURE 


of OLD WOUNDS or SCROFULOUS SORE 
since Thomas Watkins, a cotton-spinner at Manchester, re 





ceived a severe wound in his arm by its coming in contact | 


with the Machinery. For a considerable time he was attended 
by several medical men at the infirmary, who decided that 
nothing could save the poor man’s life but amputation ; to 
this he objected, whereupon he was discharged as incurable. 
At this crisis his friends subscribed a trifle to purchase some 
of Holloway's Ointment and Pills, which remedies ina few 

‘eeks healed the wound after so longa period of suffering. 


| der for € 





k 
| 





{ 


h Is5u— 

rFORD, WOOLWICH, and CHATHAM—Lambton's, 

or Stewart's, or Hetton’'s, or Russel’s Hetton’s Wallsend. 
PORTSMOUTH—Lambton's, or Stewart's, or 


time be demanded, between the Ist of April next and the 3ist 
of M 





| Wallsend. 


PLYMOUTH —Russel’s High Main, or Stobart’s Wallsend, 
or Springwell’s Wallsend, or Usworth’s Main Coals 


Portsmouth, and Ply- | 


Hetton's | 


Persons tendering must state which sorts they intend to | 


supply. 

The Conditions of the Contracts may be seen at the said 
Office, or an application to the Barrac kmaster at the respec- 
tive ports. No Tender will be received after one o'clock on 
the day of treaty, nor any noticed unless the party attends, 


each, may be had of the | or an agent for him duly authorized in writing 


Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the 
ty, and bear in the left-hand corner the words “ Ten 
‘oals,”’ and must also be delivered at perset Place 
accompanied by a letter signed by a responsible person, ¢ 


Every 
Adinirs 









mar, His Grac 





ging to become bound with the person tendering in the sum of | 


2001. for the due performance of each of the Contracts for 
Deptford and Woolwich, and in the sum of 400/. for cach of 


the other places. 

QTE M TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
\J) vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 





their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of | 


every month, and from Suez on orabout the 10th of the month. 

BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company’s Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Pians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure —_ and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 

















Street, deathaueeen. 
| er LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY. Capital 1,000,000/. 


This Institution is empowered by a sp cial act of Parlia- 
ment, r. 9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their fullest extent to policy- 








holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation | 


than are usually offered to the public. 

The ample subscribed capital, together with the large and 
continually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 8,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company's transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual advantages to policy- 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, and to 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti- 
tution. Perer Moratson, Resident Director. 

1, Princes Street, Bank, London, Oct. 1, 1847. 

PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 

50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchange 

Buildings. 

Estab! shed 1806. Policy-holders’ Capital, 1,137,753! 
Annual Income, 140,000/.. Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000I. 

President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Directors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
I. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir ste = D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
n A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—John Maclean, M.D. F.S.8 ba. Upper Montague 
Street, Montague 
NINETEEN-TW IETHS OF THE. PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSUREI 
Examples 8 of the Extinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses 




















Honuses added 

subsequently, 

to be further 
increased 
annually. 





|Dateof| Sum | 
| Policy. | Insured.} 


Original Premium. 
a ee 


1sll 1000 3319 2 ditto. 
1818 1000 Mm 16 10 ditto. 


| 
j £ 8 } 
1806 | 2500 | 79 10 10 Extinguished | 
| 
| __Bramples of Fonuses s added | to « ther Y 





tions to be fur 











| Policy | pate | Sum | Bonuses 
No — Insured. | added ther increased. 
a a —— — 
| £ | £s s. d. | & s. d. 
1807 | 900 )6| )«6982 12 1 | 882 12 1 
| 1810 1200 |} 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
| 3392 1820 5000 355817 8 | 855817 8 














Pros ‘cluses and full partic “ulars may be obuane d Upon ap 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal town- 
of the United Kingdom: at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent street. 








Street and and 


a 


Tae NICO LL—Regent 


Cornhil. 


“ Costly thy habit as thy purse c can 1 buy, 
But not expressed in fancy—rich, - ‘ qpady ; 
For the apparel oft proc laims the man.” 
HE spirit and meaning of the “above quota- 
tion may with justice be applied to THE NICOL| 4, & pa- 
tented Paletot or outer-coat, adapted for a variable climate, 
by means of a novel and most ingenious contrivance, whereb 
it can be converted at pleasure froma warm to a light ¢ om 
ment, or vice versa. 6 
The wearer's personal appearance is moreover improved, 
and he possesses a most gentlemanly and graceful garment for 
either cold or warm weather: not only this, but the inner 
lining, when detached can be worn alone, and forms a most 
comfortable reading or dressing Jacket; and though the tout 
ensemble is rich in quality yet it retainsa moderate cost, such 
varying from one anda half to three and a half guineas but 
can be had in London only of the Patentees, H. J. and D. 
NICOLL, 114, 1i6, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill. 


FOREIGN WOOLS.—* At the recent Wool 


Sales, the whole of certain qualities of Foreign Wools, 
after some competition, were purchased for Messrs Nicoll, 
the extensive silendrapers and clothiers of Regent Street 
and Cornhill. They are all marked for Gloucestershire, as in 
that county the mills are situated wherein the raw material 
will be converted into the beautiful fabric known as the Nj- 
collian Cloth, a species of m snufac ture introduced by the firm 
from whom it de rive s its name.’'—Sun. 

Woollen buyers and consumers are reminded that Messrs, 
NICOLL were the first, and continue to be the only house in 
the U nite d Kingdom that ever o ed to the buyer and con- 
sumer for cash payments, the saving of all the several profits 
of the intermediate grades that continue to exist between the 
wool-growers and themselves. As will be shown by the above 
extract from one of the public journals, the wool used in the 
manufacture of the Nicollian Cloth does not leave Messrs. N.'g 
possession until it is produced in the piece ready for aie. 
either by their Agents or themselves at the W holesale W are- 
house, 12, Regent Street, and afterwards when made up into 
the fashionable and patented carments known as THE NI- 
JOLL, the REGISTERED PALETOT, and NICOLL’S MORN 
ING COAT, all of which can be purchased singly of the seve- 
ral recognized Agents, as also of the Patentces. 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, at their Retail Ware-rooms, 114, 116 
and 120, Regent Street, and Cornhill, London. 


MHE REGISTERED PALETOT 
6 and 7 Vict. cap. 65) of Nicollian or Llama Cloth, as 
adapted for the approaching Spring by Messrs, NICOLL, who 
are the ORIGINAL INVENTORS, and continue to be ho- 
noured with the patronage of their Royal Highnesses Prince Al 
bert, Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Wei- 
e the Duke of Wellington, and a'l others distin- 
guished in rank and fashion, the Court, the Pulpit, and the Bar. 
The above is now produced in the richest and best manner, 
containing all the new and patented improvements, for the 
extremely moderate price of Two Guineas, to be = ad in Lon- 
don only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 120, Regent 
Street, or 22, Cornhill 
TINDER THE SHADOW OF THE GRASS- 
HOPPER (22, Cornhill, opposite the Royal Exchange 
y be seen the City Depot for the NICOLL, THE REGIS 
ERED PALETOT, NICOLL’S MORNING COAT, and other 
garments, with some portion of cach of the beautiful fabrics 
daily exhibited in the spacious ware-rooms, 114, 116, and 120, 
Regent Street, as not only these last-named premises, but also 
those in Cornhill, are the property of one and the same firm. 
The following nts have a large variety Of goods for in 
spection ; viz. Messrs. Waring and son, New Street, Birming- 
ham; Messrs. Dawbarn and Son, Bold Street, Liverpool; 
Messrs dona, Molesworth Street, Dublin ; Messrs. Christie 
and Son, George Street. Edinburgh 
y a des agents pour la vente de ces articles brevetés dans 
toutes les principales villes de Angleterre et des Colonies, qui 
ont des assortiments préts a etre examinés. 


: 'DITy : 
NOVELTY.—There has lately been regis- 
tered an article that cannot fail to find a place in every 

gentleman's wardrobe, as it effectually provides for a long- 
acknowledged want therein. The said novelty consists in a 
body garment somewhat in the form of a dress-coat—that is 
to say, it be worn without any distinct infringement of 
the laws of costume recognized in society upon ordinary 
dress occasions; but yet the garment is more especially in- 
tended for morning wear, as a Riding ¢r Walking Coat; and 
as for such exercises, each will maintain hi« own idea as to 
the requisite ease necessary for its fit, the inventors, in order to 
insure the fall convenience of their patrons, will keep ready an 
extensive graduation of sizes, so that a selection can be made 
proportionate with the nature of exertion or the wearer's own 
taste—thus ai once obviating any annoyance arisingfrom the 
cutter not immediately comprehending what is wanted. 
Although composed of the NICOLLIAN ,» yet a 
most moderate price is charged, viz. Two Guineas for NI- 
COLL’'S MORNING COAT, as that is the name given to the 
said novelty, and which can be had in London only of H. J 
and D. NICOLL, 114,116, 120, Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill 


“IE TRY . 
T° THE COUNTRY TRADE, &c.— 

Such respectable Houses as may be disposed to add to 
their present trade the very important addition of a first 
class Connexion, consisting of purchasers of First-rate 
Goods, principally PALETOTS, &c. can effect their object by 
applying for terms, &c. to the undermentioned, who will duly 
forward same with fullest particulars, in the event of there 
being an opening for an agency in the town from whence they 
write H. J. and D. NICOLL, Wholesale and © ounting - House 
Department, 120, Regent Street, London 


ERMAN SPRING MATTRESSES 


permanently elastic, very durable, 































































and cheap. 


3 feet wide ... £2 8 Oj 4 feet Ginches wide £3 3 0 
3 feet 6 inches w ide 2 i3 0] 5 feet wide..... 310 ¢ 
4 feet wide. ...... 218 0] 5 feet6 inches wide 318 ¢ 


w ith : a French mattress on it, is a most elastic 
Heat and Son's list of bedding, with full par- 
ticulars of weight, sizes, and prices of every description of 
bedding, sent free by post. Heat and Sox, bedding mana 
facturers, 196, (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham Court Road. 


I ICHARD A. C. LOADER, 24, Pavement, 
2» F insbury, begs most respectfully to call the attention of 


s and the Public to the following article s, all of which 
no- 


One of these 
and soft bed.’ 


Faw 
are ma doowt of well-seasoned materials—Sweep-back M 
gany Chairs, in best hair seating, I4s. 6d.; ditto with fast 
8, }0s ¢d.; Mahogany Couc “¢ to match, from 3/. 3s. ; Solid 
ord ny Lox » Tables, to fold, 16s.; Solid Rosewood Draw- 
ing-room Chairs, stuffed, and yon in damask, 13s. 6¢.: 
Co iwhes to match, from 3/.; Mahogany Chests of Drawers, 
po ished, trom 1. 18s. ; Japanned Chest of Drawers, from Ll. 10s. 
O cr. e—24, Pavement, Finsbury.—R. A. C. Loaver. 


ORTH A TRIAL—THE NEW 











TEAS.—PASSAM, SMITH, and Co.’s FINE STRONG 
ROUGH FULL-BODIED CONGO at 4s. per pound; FINE 


TRUE RICH AND STRON SOUCHONG at 4s. 4d.; 
and their extraordinary LAPSANG at 4s. !0d.; also their 
fine strong HYSON at 4s. 10d.; superfine Hyvson at 5s. 4d. ; and 
choice Cowslip Hyson at 5s. 10d. per pound, in air-tight lead 
packages of three and four pounds each ; canisters of seven 
and fourteen pounds each, and half chests and cuests, pur- 
chasers of which have the overweights allowed, reducing the 
price of the finer sorts more than 2d per pound. In addition 
to the above, P nd Co. recommend their celebrated Com- 
pressed COFFEE in two pound canisters, from 2s. 8d. up- 
wards. Parcels of seven pounds forwarded carriage free to all 
parts of the United Kingdom. No house in London sells finer 
Teas or Coffees than the Proprietors of this establishment.—1], 
Coventry Street, Haymarket, London, 
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HE PRESS.—A GENTLEMAN connected 
with the Liverpool Press, and who during several years 
conducted the Correspondence from that Port of a leading 
Morning Journal, is desirous to reccive an appointment on a 
Metropolitan Journal as Sub-Editor. The duties of such a 
post the writer has already discharged, and the fact that his 
aim is to attain a permanent and respectable income, is the 
pest guarantee that the limit of ability to perform will be the 
only limit of service rend: red should his views be compassed 
Address, Bera, care of Messrs. Barker and White, Adver 
tising Agents, 33, Fleet Street, London. 
|’ USTRALIA—THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 


grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 


on the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, on the mest | 


favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Groner Poitarp, Manager. 


ONDON-MADE WATCHES, with the 

Patent detached Lever Escapement, and Jewelled.— 

In silver cases, 44 guineas each ; in gold cases, 10 guineas. 

The information that every customer should obtain p:evious 

to the purchase of a Watch will be found in the Pamphlet 

published by T COX SAVORY and Co., Watchmakers, 47, 
Cornhill; which will be forwarded gratis on application 


ECHI GRINDS and REPAIRS CUTLERY 
daily on the premises, 4, Leadenhall Street, London; 

also releathers old razor strops, and puts ncw screws to old 
corkscrews. Razors set in a superior manner; his razors, 
strops, and paste are we ll worth the attention of those who 
find shaving difficult. A large assortment of penknivos, scis 
sors, table knives and forks, corkscrews, British plate forks 
and -poons, metal teapots, Sheftield plated candlesticks, tea 
and coffee pots, liqueur frames, ruet frames, nut-crackers, &c. 


ARICUOSE VEINS.—SURGICAL ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS, of a new and ingenious 
fabric, for cases of Varicose Veins and Weakness, are intro 
duced and extensively manufactured in every form by POPE 
and PLANTE, 4, Waterloo Piacc, Pall Mall This pervious 
elastic yields an unvarying support and equal pressure, with 
out the trouble of lacing or bandaging. Tlatronized by very 
eminent surgeons. Instructions for measurcment on applica 
tion, and the article sent by post 
, ATE ’ . 
| OTANIC WATER AND BEAR'S 
GREASE.— When the hair is becoming thin, and falling 
off, the oly effectual remedy besides shaving the head is the 
use of the two above-named articles, applied alternately, the 
Botanic Water to cleanse the roots from seurf, and 
lant, and the Bear’s Grease as a nourisher. If any further 
evidence were required of the virtues of Bear's Grease for 
renovating and preserving the hair, Mr. Catlin’s account of 
the quantity used, and the length of hair obtained, by some of 
the North American Indians would be a sufficient answer.— 
Ross and Sons, 119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London, who 
first introduced the use of Bear's Grease into this country, 
and who fat and kill the animals, re mend the public to 
urchase none other but with their names and address printed 
on the pot, or the chances are their cbtaining spurious articles 














LIBRARY EDITION OF ALISON'S EUROPE, 
WITH PORTRA(:TS. 

Preparing for publication, a New "Edition, in 8vo. of 
NHE HISTORY of EUROPE, from the Com- 
mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle 

of Waterloo. By ARcuIBALD ALtson, LL.D. F.R.S.E. 

This Edition, the Eighth, will be very handsomely 
printed in Demy Octavo, on a new and elegant Pica Type, 
on Superfine Paper, to range in Libraries with the Stand- 
ard Editions of our English Historians. 

It will be embellished with Portraits, engraved in the 
first style of art from originals selected with the strictest 
regard to authenticity and correct resemblance; coin- 
prising Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, Mirabeau, 
Danton, Marat, Robespierre, Napoleon Bonaparte the 
General, Moreau, Ney, Burke, Suwarrotf, the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, Nelson, Pitt, Fox, Wellington, George 
the Third, Casticreagh, the Empress Josephine, Murat, 
Blucher, Metternich, Talleyrand, 
ander, Napoleon the Emperor, &c. 

The Publishers have been induced to print a limited 
number of copies in royal Svo. forming, with Proof Im- 
pressions of the Portraits, a very splendid book. For 
these, early orders should be given. 

The Work will be issued in Monthly Volumes, price 
15s. each. 

The First Volume, containing Portraits of 
and Marie Antoinette, will be published on 24th March. 

Specimens of the Paper and Type on which this edition 
is printed, may be had of all Booksellers in town and 
country, by whom Subscribers’ Names will be received. 
At the same time will appear, the First Numberof a New 

Issue, Chronologically arranged, of 
THE ATLAS OF MAPS AND PLANS, 
Tilustrating the History of Europe during the period. To 
be published in Monthly Numbers, each containing Eight 
Maps or Plans, price 3s. 6d. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 

Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


R, » eS Bh 8 Ff 
WILL PUBLISH DURING THE NEXT WEEK 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WOKks. 








1. 
THE FAIRFAX MANUSCRIPTS. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
acne OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
From the Unpublished Papers of the Fairfax Fa- 
mily, including an extensive Correspondence with the 
most distinguished Persons of the Period, Edited, from 
the Original MSS. by Ropert Beit, Esq. Author 
of the “ History of Russia,” “Life of Canning,” &c. 
Forming the coneluding Volumes of the Fairtax Corre- 
spondence. Il. 
THE WHITE NILE. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map, &c. 
AX EXPEDITION TO DISCOVER THE 
SOURCE OF THE WHITE NILE. By FRepe- 
Rick WeRNE. With a Preface by Cart Rirrer. Trans- 
lated by C. O’REULLY. Mt. 
THE FRENCH INVASION OF RUSSIA. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
| geno HUNDRED AND TWELVE. 
‘4 An Historical Romance of the French Invasion of 
Russia. From the German. 


IV. 
HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, ESQ. 
3 vols. post Svo. 


In 
Lien ADVENTURES IN TIE 


MIDDLE STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. 


By Uensy Witiu1aM Hersert, Author of “ Field Sports 
iu the United States and the British Provinces of Ame- 
Tica,” * Cromwell,” ** Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c. 
Ricuargp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


| Titles are given. 


the Emperor Alex- | 


Louis XVI. | 


NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS. 
The SECOND EDITION of Mr. LAYARD'S NARRATIVE is NOW READY. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Milman'’s Evition of Horace. 


Now ready, One Volume, (700 pp.) crown 8vo, 42s, 


HORACE: 


A NEW EDITION OF THE 


TEXT, 


Reautifully printed on superfine paper, and illustrated by upwards of 300 Vignettes of Coins, Gems, Bas-reliefs, 
Statues, Views, &c. taken chiefly from the Antique, with Ornamented Borders to each page. 


WITH A LIFE 


by Reverend H. H. Mirman, 


*,* For the convenience of Purchasers, the Work is arranged so as to be bound in Two Volames, for which proper 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





New Tork by the Guthor of ‘“ Crpee” and “* Omos.” 


On the 15th March will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MARDI; OR 


By HeRMAN MELVILLE, Author of “ Typee” 


A VOYAGE 


THITHER. 


and “ Omoo.” 


*,.* In consequence of the great demand for the works of this popular writer, orders should be sent at once to the 


Booksellers to secure copies on the day of publication. 


RicHakD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





The Eighth Edition, improved, in foolscap 8vo. with Plates and numerous Wood-engravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


MISS 


ACTON’S MODERN COOKERY-BOOK., 


FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES. 
“ The whole of Miss Acton’s recipes, ‘ with a few trifling exceptions, which are scrupulously specified, are confined 
to such as may be perfectly depended on, from having been proved beneath our own roof, and under our own personal 


inspection.” 


We add, moreover, that the recipes are all reasonable, and never in any instance extravagant 


They 


do not bid us sacrifice ten pounds of excellent meat, that we may get a couple of quarts of gravy from it; nor do 


they deal with butter and eggs as if they cost nothing. 


Miss Acton’s book is a good book in every way; there is 


right-mindedness ia every page of it, as well as thorough knowledge and experience of the subjects she handles.”~— 


Medical Gazette, 


London: LonoMan, Brown, Green, and Lonomans. 





Now ready, price 28s, bound, 
= CASTLEREAGH CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. Vols. IIL. and lV. Completing the Irish 
Rebellion and Union. 

“ The two concluding volumes of this valuable and 
important publication even far surpass in historical in- 
terest the two which preceded them. They contain the 
continuance of the correspondence respecting the Legis- 
lative Union, down to its completion, together with a 
mass of documents illustrative of the concessions to the 
Roman Catholics, Emmet’s insurrection, and the ques- 
tions in agitation at the present time with regard to Ire- 
land and its Roman Catholic population, &c. The work 
is equally valuable to the historian and the politician.”— 
John Bull, 

Henry Coisurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


M* COLBURN’S NEW NOVELS. 
i 
=» NEW NOVEL, 


Now ready, at all the Libraries. 
THE 
‘Kx 7. ” 
R OCKINGUHAM;_ or the Younger 
»v Brother. 3 vols. 
i. 
THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
WEN TUDOR. By the Author 
of “ Whitefriars,” “ Caesar Borgia,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The best story the writer has yet given us.” — /vaminer. 
“ A romance of much power and talent.”—Zit. Gazette. 


i. 
DVENTURES of CROMWELL DOOLAN; 
J or Life in the Army. By Sir Ricwanp Levinee, 
Bart. Author of “ Echoes from the Backwoods.” 2 vols, 
“ One of the pleasantest and most spirited novels trat 
have lately appeared. The sketches of Life in the Army 
are full of point and character.”— Morning /erald. 
Henay Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


LENNY’S HANDBOOK to the 
FLOWER-GARDEN and GREENHOUSE, 
Part I. price 4d. complete in XII. Numbers, 
YLENNY’S PROPERTIES of 
i FLOWERS. 
The only authorized Edition, price Is. 
ARDENING for CHILDREN. _ Iilus- 
¥__trated with 50 Engravings. Price 2s. 6d. 
TVUE =HORTICULTURAL MAGAZINE, 
A New Edition of Part I. price Is. 
Published by C. Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
New Work by the Author of “ The Bachelor of the 
Albany.” 
Mx UNCLE THE CURATE. 
I 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth. To be had at all the Libraries. 


] IGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF THE 
ADRIATIC ; inclading Croatia and the Southern 
ses of Austria. By A. A. Paton, Esq. Author 
of Servia; the Youngest Member of the European 
Family.” With Maps and Views, 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

“ Mr. Paton belongs to a good school of travellers. He 
makes himself master of his subject before he writes upon 
it. * * * We have not for some time read a more 
agreeable book of travels than this,”— Zxvaminer. 


PAIRY TALES FROM ALL NATIONS 
By Antuony R. MonTaLBaA. With 24 Illustra- 
In an elegant volume, small 


Provir 








tions by RicHarD DOYLE, 
8vo. ornamental boards, 9s. 

** Here we have a collection of sportive creations of 
unrestricted fancy, from almost every nation and lan- 
guage. * * * Conveying, we cannot help thinking, 
with more or less subtilty, some useful moral.”— Laglish 
Journal of Education. 

“ This interesting, beautifully printed, and tastefully 
illustrated little book, is well calculated to delight all 
classes of readers.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

| London: CHAPMAN and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


NO MORE PILLS, NOR ANY OTHER MEDICINE, 
| Price 6d. or 8d. (in stamps,) post free, Sixth Edition of 
y’ BARRY’S POPULAR TREATISE 
on INDIGESTION and CONSTIPATION; the 
main Causes of Nervousness, Hillousness, Flatulency, 
| Distension, Palpitation of the Heart, Torpidity of the 
Liver, General Debility, Asthma, Despondency, Spleen, 
&c. and their Radical Removal without Pills, Purgatives, 
or Medicines of any kind; adapted to the general reader. 
With numerous Cases, practically illustrating the restora- 
| tion of health to the most feeble, delicate, or shattered 
constitution. 
Dv Baray and Co, 75, New Bond Street, London. 






| 
| 





Dr. Richardson's Etymological Dictionaries 
Just published, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. 3d Edit. 15s. 

NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 

F LANGUAGE; to which is affixed a Grammatical 

and/Etymological Examination adapted to the Dictionary, 

DR. RICHARDSON’S ARGER DICTIONARY, 

with the Quotations Chronologically Arranged, Two 
vols. 4to. reduced to 4/, 4s. 

WiILLiaM Pickertne, 177, Piccadilly. 








Just published, foolscap 8vo. 7s. a Second Edition, 
Altered and Enlarged, of 
AN OUTLINE OF THE NECESSARY 
tL LAWS OF THOUGHT: a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Rev. Witt1aM Tuomson, Fellow 
and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. 
“A very acute work, and learned.”— Professor De 
Morgan's Logic. Also, just published, 
THE LAW AND THE GOSPEL; an Assize Sermon, 
preached at Oxford. Svo. price Is, 

London : Ptekertna, 177, Piccadilly. Oxford : Gramam- 
THE MOST RECENT HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
In 7 vols. 12mo. price 2/. 12s. 

\ HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 

from the Earliest Period to the Close of the Year 
1832; in which Men and Events are considered on Chris- 
tian Principles. By Henky Water, B.D. F.R.S. Rec- 
tor of Hasilbury Bryan, late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and Protessor of Natural Philosophy in the 
East India College, Hertford. 
Rivinetons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 

An Edition is printed on large paper, price 3/. 3s. 





Bean’s Family Prayvers—Twentieth Edition, 
THandsomely printed, small Svo. 4s. 6d. the 20th Edit. of 
) AM 4 WORSHIP; a 
Course of Morning and Evening Prayers for Every 
Day in the Month. By the late Rev. James Bean, M.A, 
One of the Librarians of the British Museum, and As- 
sistant Minister of Welbeck Chapel. 

*,* This is the only Edition on sale containing the Au- 
thor’s latest and very numerous Improvements. 
RivineTons, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 

NEW GREEK GRAMMARS BY THE REY. T. K. 

ARNOLD. In 12mo. price 5s. 

AN ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
t hy the Rey. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyn- 
don, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1, ALARGEK GREEK GRAMMAR; being a suaffi- 
cient Grammar of Reference for Schools and Colleges, 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. 

2. THE FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR; upon the Plan 
of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” 5s. 

NEW WORK ON GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 

BY ARNOLD AND PAUL, 
In 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 
ANDBOOK of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. With Questions. Translated from 
the German of Piitz, by the Rev. R. B. Paun, M.A. and 
edited by the Rev. THomas KencHEver ARNOLD, M.A. 
KivineTtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 

1. HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. ¢ 
2. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUITI 
WORDSWORTH on CONFIRMATION, Post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

YNATECUHESIS; or CHRISTIAN 

INSTRUCTION preparatory to CONFIRMATION 
and FIRST COMMUNION. Forming an Introduction to, 
and printed uniformly with, Dr. Worpswortu's “ Theo- 
philaus Anglicanus.” By the Rev. Cuartes Worps- 
wortu, M.A. Warden of Trinity College, Glenalmond. 
RivineTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

CHRISTIAN BOYHOOD ata PUBLIC SCHOOL; a 
Series of Discourses. In 2 vols. 8vo. i. 4s. 


Bishop Mant’s Edition of the Prayer-book 

In 4to. price 1/, ls. the Fifth Edition of ‘ 
THE BOOK OF COMMON-PRAYER, 

and ADMINISTRATION of the SACRAMENTS; 

with Notes, Practical and Historical, from approved Wri- 
ters of the Church of England, Selected and arranged 
by the Right Rev. Ricnakp Mant, D.D. Lord Bishop o 
Down and Connor. 

*,* This Edition of the Prayer-Book is edited upon 
the plan of D’Oyly and Mant’s Family Bible, issued by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
forms a suitable Companion to that Work. The Cano1s 
and Constitutions Ecclesiastical are introduced into the 
present Edition. 

RivineTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard and WaterlooP ac - 
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Now ready, post 8vo. 


UTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
y By T. B. Snaw, B.A.—Joun Mcrray, Albemarle St. 
This day is published, post 8vo. 9s. 
OTES FROM BOOKS. By Henry 
TAYLOR, Esq.—JOHN MURRAY, Atvomsate Strect. 
Next week, with numerous Wood-cuts, post 8vo. 
ISITS to MONASTERIES in the LEVANT. 
By the Honourable Ropert CuRzon jun. 
JOuN Murray, Albemarle Street. 
“Fourth 1 Edit Engravings and Wood-cuts, imp. “Bvo. vis. 
HE ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY of 


EXPRESSION, as connected with the Fine Arts. 
Joun Muvrray, Albemarle St. 


12s. 


By Sir Cuartes Bety.— 
Now ready, with Maps, Vols. 1 to 6, 8vo. 16s. each, 
HISTORY OF GREECE. From the 
Earliest Period. By Grorce Grote, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, post 8vo. 12s. 
a ORTENSIUS; or THE ADVOCATE: an 
Historical Essay. By Witttam Forsyra, Esq. 
Barrister-at-law, and late Iellow of Trinity College, | 
Cambridge. —JOUN Mukaay, Albemarle Street. 


Next week, with Maps, 8vo. 
HISTORY of the SIKHS, from the origin 
of the Nation tothe BATTLES of the SUTLEJ. 
By Joseru Davey CUNNINGHAM, Captain Bengal Engi- 
neers. Joun Mopray, Albemarle Strect. 
“This ds uy, Second Edition, with a Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 
EMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL 
BUXTON, Bart.; with Selections from his Cor- 
respondence. By his Son Cuas. Buxton, Esq. 
Joun Morray, Albemarle Street. 
This day, with Wood-cuts, 2 vols, post 8vo. 18s. 
TOUR IN SUTHERLAND ; with Extracts 
from the Field-Books of a Sporteman and Natural- 
ist. By Cuarves St. Joun, Esq. Author of * Wild Sports 
of the Highlands, "—JouNn MugRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Jtow ready, 120 Maps, I’lans, and Wood- cuts, 2 vols. 42s. 
HE CITIES AND CEMETERIES OF 
ETRURIA; or the Extant Local Monuments of 
Etruscan Art. By GEorGe DENNISs. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SIR JOHN BARROW’S POSTHUMOUS WORK. 
Next week, Svo. 
KETCHES OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY, 
and of the Royal Society Club: forming a Supple- 
ment to Sir JOHN BARROW’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


a OF PRUSSIA COMPLETE, 
his day, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
EMOIRS OF THE HOUSE OF BRAN- 
DENBURGH and HISTORY OF PRUSSIA. 
From the German of Leorpotp RANKE. By Sir A. and 
Lady Durr Gorpon.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, with Maps and Plates. 2 vols, Svo. 42s. 
ALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO; with 
a Journey to Mostar in Herzegovina, and Remarks 
on the Slavonic Nations; the History of Dalmatia and 
Ragusa ; the Uscoes, &c. By Sir GARDENER WILKINSON. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, (by Authority of H. M. Gov.) 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
MULE ANCIENT PRACTICE of PAINTING 
in OIL and on GLASS, and other Arts, described in 
severai unpublished Manuscripts, dating from the i2th 
to the 18th Centuries. With Introductions and Notes by 
Mrs. Merniriecp.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Fok MONTHS AMONG THE GOLD- 
1 FINDERS in CALIFORNIA, by Dr. Brooks. 
The New Edition will be published by Mr. Bogue on 
Monday.—s6, Fleet Street. 


This day i3 published, in feap. 8vo. price Qs. Gul. cloth, 
ISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA. Written expressly for Children. 
Translated from the French of Lame Fleury. 

Wituiam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Just published, with Six Illustrations, 8vo. sewed, 2s. Gd. 
N ESSAY on the Credibility of the Exis- 
tence of the KRAKEN, SEA SERPENT, and 

other SEA MONSTERS; with Six Illustrations. 
London > WittiamM TEaG & Co. Pancras Lane, C heapside. 


Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 2s. 6d. 
OEMS, VALENTINES, AND BALLADS. 
A Few Attempts, by Jonn Harprnce, B.A. Oxon. 
London : WILLIAM PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 
sirmingham ; H. C, LANGBRIDGE. 
“Just published, Third Edition, 2s, 6d. 
EALTHY SKIN; a Treatise on the Man- 
agement of the Skin and Hair, in relation to 
Health. By Erasmus Witson, F.R.S. 
London: Jonn CuvuRcuHitt, Princes Street, Soho. 


O* INFANTILE LARYNGISMUS; with 
Observations on Artificial Feeding, as a frequent 
cause of this Complaint, and of other Conyulsive Diseases 
of Infants. by J. Rem, M.D. Physician to the General 
Lying-in Hospital, &c.—-CHurcni1, Princes Street, Soho. 


Just published, price 6d. 
OD geye ATIONS on *COD- LIVER OIL; 
its Nature, Properties, and Mode of Preparation. 
By Joun Savony, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, late Presulent of the Royal Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety, , Ke. &e. —JouN Cc HUKCHILL, Princes Street, Soho. I: 


Now ready, price Is. 
HE RUSSIANS IN MOLDAVIA AND 
WALLACHIA; with a Map, and a Comparative 
View of the Exports of British Manufactures to Turkey 
and Russia.— James Rrpeway, Piccadilly; Wm. Weer, 
Liverpool ; Simms, Manchester; and all Booksellers. 


Second Volume of Dr. Cumming’s “ Apocalyptic Sketches.” 
On March 1 will be published, price 9s. cloth, full gilt, 
NEW SERIES OF LECTURES ON THE 
BOOK OF REVELATION, as delivered in his own 
Church, by the Rev. Joun CumMine, D.D.; being in Con- 
tinuation of the Series delivered in Exeter Hall. 
“AbTHUR HALL and Co. 25, Paternoster Row. 





~RANKE’S 





— 











\ R. CRIVELLI begs to announce that his 
I WORK ON THE ART OF SINGING, adapted 
for the BASS VOICE, may be procured at his residence, 
71, Upper Norton Street, or of the principal Music sellers. 
ZERNY’'S NEW SCHOOL OF PRAC- 
J) TICAL COMPOSITION, in 3 vo's. folio, op. 600, 
31s. Gd. each ; translated by Joun Bisuor, published un- 
der the patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty and his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, is now ready for delivery 
at Messrs. Robert Cocks and Co.'s, 6, New Burlington 
Street, London, Musicsellers to the Queen. 
| ere FAREWELL, a Melody founded on 
a touching incident in Russian History ; “ The Cor- 
sair’s Serenade,” by Sir Francis KNow es, Bart.; “ The 
Summer Bloom,” by CAROLINE E, Hay ; and “ Over the 
Bounding Waters,” by Lincey, are the FOUR NEW 
SONGS now attracting so much attention at Boosgy’s 
Musical Library, Holles Street. 
\ DLLE. JENNY LIND’S TWO 
BALLADS—“" The Lonely Rose,” composed by 
M. W. Batre, and “ Take this Lute.” composed by J, 
BENEDICT, written by E. FirzBaLyt. These are the only 
English Ballads sung by Madlle. Lind,--Also New Du- 
ets sung by the Misses Williams—** The Myrtle 
Bower,” composed by M. W. Batre, and * Love's Ap- 
proach,” composed by W. V. WALLACE. 
Published by Cramer, Beare, & Co. 201, 
JORTRAIT OF THE LATE EARL OF 
AUCKLAND, from a Drawing by Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson.—Preparing for publication, with the sanc- 
tion of the family, a first-class engraving of the late 
Earl of Auckland. Proofs before Letters, 4/. 4s. ; Lettered 
Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Prints, 12. lls. 6d. Messrs. DicKINsoNn 
and Co. 114, New Bond Street, to whom those desiring 
to subscribe for copies are requested to apply. 


AP OF INDI 


Regent Street. 


\ S O DLA 

published by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
nor le dge. 

THE ATLAS OF INDIA; containing 20 coloured 

Maps, strongly half-bound, price I&8s.; or in stiff leather 
cover, |6s. CONTENTS: 





India, General Map. India— 
1. South Carnatic and| 10. Oude to Allahabad. 
Ceylon. ll. The Panjab, and 
2. Madras Presidency Gurhwal. 
and Mysore. Bokhara, Kabool, and Be- 
3. Bombay Presidency loochistan. 
and Hydrabad. The Panjab, Afghanistan, 
4. Circars and Mouths of Kashmeer, and Sinde. 
the Godavery. China, 
5. Sinde to Gujerat. China and the Birman 
6. Bundelcund to Khan- Empire. 
dish, &e. Persia. 
7. Allahabad to Bay of} Arabia, Egypt, Nubia, and 
Bengal. Abyssinia. 
8. Bengal Presidency. Malay Archipelago. 
9. Delhi to B undeleund. | Islands in the Indian Ocean. 


*,* Any of the above can be purchased singly, price 
6d. I rin, 9d. coloured. 
London: CHAKLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet Street. And Sold 
by all Bookseilers in the United Kingdom. 


ie NEW BOOKS ARE FURNISHED TO 
: SUBSCRIBERS for Perusal on Publication, and in 
any quantity, at this Extensive and Valuable Library, 
from which the Nobility and Gentry in town and country 
are supplied, A large number of copies of each of the 
Popular Works is provided, and a class for the especial 
accommodation of those who desire the New Works only. 
The NEW POST CATALOGUE, with terms, sent free 
to orders enclosing two#@tamps, addressed Messrs. SAUN- 
DERS and OrLey, Conduit Street. 








“This day is ist C d, price LU. 2s. in cloth le tte red, 


7 coe ISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. 1816 
—1846. Vol. I. By Miss Martineav. This work, which 


is a Continuation of the * Pictorial History of England,” 
will be completed in Two Volumes, the Second of which 
will be published in October next. Both the Volumes 
will be illustrated with numerous Maps and Portraits, 
engraved on Steel.—CuARLEs KNicut, 90, Fleet Street. 


Just published, in 8vo. extra cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
INDARI CARMINA AD FIDEM 
TEXTUS BOCKHIANI; Pars Tertia, continens 
ODAS NEMEAAS et ISTHMIAS. Notas quasiam 
Anglicé scriptas adjecit GULIELMUs GIrrorD CooKESLEY, 
M.A. Regiw Scholae Etonensis e Magistris Adjutoribus. 
The FRAGMENTS with the INDEX complete are in 
the Press, and will soon — ready. 
Etone: excudebat E. P. WiILttAMs; veneunt ctiam 
Londini, No. 5, Bridge TH Blackfriars. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with large Map, price 23s. 
(C EY LON: an Historical, Political, and 

J Statistical Account of that Island, By Cnarves 
PRIDHAM, Esq. B.A. F.R.G.S, Author of “ History of the 
Mauritius.” 


*,* In this work will be found the latest and fullest 
particulars appertaining to the Government and Statis- 
tics of this Colony, together with a List of its Natural 
History superintended by Messrs. White and Doubleday 
of the British Museum. 

T. and W. Boong, Publishers, 29, New Bond St. London, 


Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. I/. ls. Second Edit. of 

TEW CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE and 
BOOK of the MONTHS. By Georce Soane, Esq. 
B.A. With Etchings by T. H. Jones, after Agostino, 
Venetiano, N. Poussin, Stella, and Raphael. 

“ While not disregarding Hone’s labours, Mr. Soane has 
sought information from higher and more erudite sources, 
and has written a book which may be read with much 
pleasure, and from which may be obtained a large acces- 
sion of curious facts, observations, and anecdotes.” —Post. 

E. CuUuRTON, Library, 26, Holles Street. 


nh post 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 





HE ANGLER'S COMPANION TO THE 
RIVERS AND LOCHS OF SCOTLAND. By 


THomas Top Stoppart. To which fs added, a Descrip- 


tion of the Angling Stations where Sport aml Accommo- | 


dation are to be met with ; accompanied with a Map of 
Scotland, constructed for this work, and other Illustra- 
tions. 

** Indispensable in all time to come as the very strength 
and grace of an Angler's Tackle and Equipment in Scot- 
land, must and will be ‘Stoddart’s Angler’s Companion.’” 
— Blackwood’s Magazine, 

WILLIAM Buiackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXXx— 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion are 
requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
Tucrspay the 22d, and BILLS by Sarurpay the 24th 
instant.—LonGMaN and Co. 39, Paternoster Row, 


y ready, in |} vol, post Bvo. ciulh, 
NHE “ATTRIBU TES OF THE SsouUL 
from the CRADLE, and the PHILOSOPHY of the 
DIVINE MOTHER; ; detecting the False Basis, or Fun- 
damental Error of the Schools, and developing the Per- 
fect Education of Man. Ly Ropert PemBexron, Esq. 
London: SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit Street. 


This day is published, 5s. 6d. cloth, Vol. 1V. and Last of 
ECTURES ADDRESSED CHIEFLY 
4 to the WORKING CLASSES. By wW. J. Fox, 
M.P. Including a Speech on Mr. Hume’s Motion for Re. 
presentative Reform, and a Prefatory Address of  Coun- 
sels to the Working Classes.” 
CuasB_es Fox, 67, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, price 6d. 
DOLITIC AE veTTreErs. 
By GEorGE BopDINGToN, 
1, ON IRELAND. 
2. ON THE COLONIES. 
3. ON A NEW PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLE, 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly; W. W. RoBinson, Fleet 
Street; B. Haus, Birmingham ; and all Booksellers, 
This day is published, price 2s. free by post 2s. Gd, 
HE SCLENCE OF LIF E; or low to Live, 
and What to Live For: with ample Rules for Diet, 
Keygimen, and Self-Management ; together with Instrue- 
tlons for securing perfect Health, Longevity, and thai 
Sterling state of Happiness only attainable through the 
judicious observance of a Well-regulated course of lite. 
By a Puysician. 
Kent and Ricuakps, 52, Paternoster Row, 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 
Now ready, 5s. with a Portrait of Sir David B srewster, 
EAR-BOOK of FACTS in SCIENCE and 
ART for 1849: exhibiting the most important Dis- 
coveries and Improvements of the Past Year in ali Branch- 
e3 of Science and the Arts. By Joun Timss, Editor 
of the “ Arcana of Science.” 
D. Boave, Fleet Steet ; and all Booksellers. 





London, 


price 2s. Gd. (to be completed ‘in 6 
a NEW and COMPREHENSIVE 
ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
Lt constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. With 
Descriptive Letterpress, embracing a General View of 
Physical Phenomena, by the Rev. Tuomas MILNgR, 
M.A. Author of “Gallery of Nature,” &c. 

Wo. S. Ong and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 


MR. READE’S NEW POEM. 4 


Now ready, Part I. 
Monthly Parts,) of 


In small post Svo. 5s 


VEVELATIONS OF LIFE, AND 
\% OTHER POEMS. By Jonn Epmunp Reape, 
=. * Catiline,” * Italy,” &c. 





“The principal Poem in this collection has the merit 
of an + V ated purpo se, thoughttul ly ‘ am 


enforced, and ilustz ated by great | 





Atheneum.—Loudou: Joun W r ARKER, W 
This day is published, price 3s. 6c. in cloth, 

{% INQUIRY iuto the Proper Mode of 
t rendering the Word “GOD,” in Translating the 
SACRED SCRIPTURES into the CHINESE LAN- 
GUAGE; with an Examinaiion of the various Opinions 
which have prevailed on this important subject, espe- 
cially in reference to their influence on the diffusion of 
Christianity in China. By Sir Geonce Tuomas Staun- 
Ton, Bart. M.P. 

Lionet Booru, Duke Street, Portland Place. 
COLONEL C, UH. SMITH’S WORK ON MAN, 
Just published, foolses ap 8vo. —_ 7s. Gd. with Portrait 
of the Author. 

TATURAL HISTORY OF THE NUMAN 
I SPECIES: its Typical Forms, Primaval Distribu- 
tion, Filiations, and Migrations. By Lieut.-Colonel C. 
HAMILTON SMITH. Illustrated by 34 Coloured Plates. 

S. Hieuey, 32, Fleet Street; 
TO MEMBERS Or 


W. H. Lizans, Edinburgh. 
PARLIAMENT. 
Second Edit. revised to the present time. 1 vol. 8vo. 24s. 

}JROGRESS OF THE NATION, in its 

various SOCTAL and } ECONOMICAL RELATIONS. 
By G. R. Porrer, F.RS. 

*“ We commend Mr. Porter’s book to all interested in 
national progress, and who regard our present activity as 
an earnest of better things. His official position enables 
him to give correct information on the multifarcous topics 
brought under consideration.” —Chambers’s Journal, 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


with Portraits and Fac-similes, 

2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

\ EMOIRS of the COURT OF GEORGE 
| THE SECOND and QUEEN CAROLINE. By 
Lord Hervey. Now first Published, from the Family 
Archives. Edited by the Right Hon. J. W. Croker. 

“I know of no such near and intimate picture of the 
interior of a Court; no other memoirs that I have ever 
read bring us so immediately, so actually into not merely 
the presence, but the company of the personages of the 
Royal circle.” 

“Lord Hervey 

Boswell of George II. 
Preface. Joun MURRAY, 
NEW DISCOVERY IN OILL-VPAINTING. 

Now ready, in post 8vo. with 24 coloured Plates, 9s. 6d. 
Tt ART OF PAINTING RESTORED to 
| its SIMPLEST and SUREST IRINCIPLES. 
Ly LieBeERTaT HUNDERTPFUND. From the German, 

with a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 

In this work “a very valuable discovery has been ap- 
plied to the practice of oil-painting, so as to render it 
comparatively casy, and to ground it on an intelligible 
theory. Any one who would take the trouble to trans- 
late and publish M. Hundertpfund’s book into English, 
would confer a great obligation on that part of the pro- 
fessional world to which it relates.”—Athencum. 

»D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 


ia, I may venture to say, almost the 
and Queen Caroline,.”—Zuitor’s 
Albemarle Street. 


London: Printed by Josern CLar TON, of 320, ak in the 
County of Middlesex, Trinter, at the office of Ronrrt 
Parmer and Josern Crarrox, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London, 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Cuarron, at 9, Wel- 
lingt m Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex.—Sarvavay, 10th Mancu 1849. 














